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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE German elections of Monday have ended in a victory 
k for the Government. There is still some difference of 
ppinion ns to details ; but according to the best accounts, the 
( ment have in ‘the first ballots obtained 196 votes, and the 













position, including the Centre, the Liberals, and the Socialists, 
Wi... This leaves the Government a majority of 55 until the 
second ballots are taken; and as they will be delayed for a few 
days, the Government has summoned the Reichstag for Thursday, 
when tho Septennate Bill will, it is expected, be passed without 
debate. At the second ballots the Government majority will 
be greatly reduced, the Socialists having directed their followers 
to vote for Liberals; but the popular journals admit that 
Prince Bismarck will have a permanent, though small majority, 
as long as the Conservatives and National Liberals vote together. 
The Liberals have suffered most, losing nearly all their leaders, 
except Virchow and Eugene Richter; and the Socialists next, 
they having been driven out of Saxony and the smaller cities. 
They have carried half Berlin, and their total vote has increased, 
it is asserted, by nearly half-a-million ; but the votes of all other 
parties have increased also, the poll everywhere having been the 
highest on record. 


The French are greatly delighted with the vote of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In spite of the Stadtholder’s proclamation, and of 
some severe measures against prominent “ protesters,’ every 
seat was carried by candidates opposed to the annexation. 
Nothing else could be expected from the Lorrainers, and the 
Alsatians are as resolute as other Germans. The French affect 
to seein the vote a new guarantee for peace, as Alsace-Lorraine, 
they say, will, in the event of war, require a heavy garrison lest 
itshould cut off the invader’s communications; but that is 
nonsense. The province cannot be stronger for war than it was 
when it was French, and it never interfered with communications 
then. So far as its vote tells at all, it will be against peace, as 
Prince Bismarck will calculate that its moral conquest cannot be 
achieved until its release from Germany is visibly impossible. 
Venetia, however, waited seventy years. 





We do not quite know why a opesial meeting of the Con- 
servative Party was called for Monday. It was addressed by 
Lord Salisbury, but he said little of special interest. He 
congratulated his followers on the adhesion of Mr. Goschen, 
and praised Mr. Smith’s management of the House, defended 
the new Rules of Procedure, and hoped that they would 
be supported in their entirety as being “of absolute neces- 
sity” to the business of the State. If every one pressed his 
own view, the patchwork might be valueless. The question 
of Ireland would be taken up as soon as the rules were 
passed. The Government had done all they could with the 
means at their command. “They had to act within the law of 
the United Kingdom, and that law was at present not an efficient 


serious and novel ; there was rebellion carried out by systematised 
fraud, and recommended by the highest among the religious 
teachers of the people.” He confidently appealed to the party 
for sympathy and support “ in the most difficult task which ever 
fell to the lot of a Government to undertake.” 


The South of France and the North of Italy were visited on 
Wednesday morning with shocks of earthquake. The damage 
done in France was not great, though the rocking of the houses 
in Nice and Cannes created wild alarm, and thousands of the 
guests who were attracted by the carnival fled to safer cities. 
Along the Riviera, however, the shocks were stronger; and it is 
feared that when the telegraph system is re-established, the loss 
of life will be found to have been great. It is already reckoned 
in telegrams from Rome as two thousand. No place has quite 
escaped, and at Noli fifteen persons were killed; at Oneglia, 
twenty-eight were injured by falling houses; and at Diano 
Marina, a third of the houses were destroyed, and the dead will 
be reckoned in hundreds. This was the centre of the move- 
ment, which spread eastward and westward in a succession of 
shocks which were felt in Marseilles, Geneva, Genoa, Milan, 
and even Leghorn. The usual accompaniment of earthquake, a 
wild panic, appeared everywhere. One unfortunate lady at Nice 
flung herself out of a window ; thousands, as we have said, fled 
by railway; and thousands more camped out without clothes or 
shelter. This is no imputation on their courage, for the shock 
of earthquake has some as yet unascertained physical effect on 
the nerves. The writer has himself seen a healthy man vomit 
as the wave passed him, and has heard a South American ex- 
plorer, whose courage could not be doubted, declare that at twenty 
he could defy the earthquake, but at forty, after experiencing 
scores of them, he fled from them whilst still fast asleep. 


Mr. Labouchere on Friday week moved, as an amendment to 
the Report on the Address, what was virtually a vote of censure 
on the Government for protecting Prince Alexandria of Bulgaria. 
His speech was full of innuendo directed against the Court, but 
for him rather dull. His idea was that in pressing for Prince 
Alexander’s return, the Government was only moved by a 
dynastic interest—the Queen, in fact, liking the Battenbergs— 
and that for so doing England was “ snubbed” by every Con- 
tinental Power, which he considered a great humiliation. He 
alleged that Lord Iddesleigh had aided in an effort to obtain 2 
loan for Bulgaria, and that the Prince was encouraged to remain 
in Bulgaria as a defiance to Russia. He quoted from Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at Guildhall the sentences denouncing the Sofia 
kidnapping, and protested against Lord Salisbury forcing the 
country into war without the consent of Parliament. Sir James 
Fergusson peremptorily denied the financial story, declared that 
the Government had never proposed alliances against Russia, 
and affirmed in the strongest way that it thought of nothing 
but its international duties and the obligation of treaties. He 
might have added that it had done nothing but protect the 
public law of Europe, which had been grossly and successfully 
violated by the kidnapping of the Prince. Mr. Bryce half- 
supported Mr. Labouchere, especially about the snubbing—as 
if a plaintiff were humiliated when a Magistrate refuses from 
fear to do his duty—but finally the “amendment” was nega- 
tived without a division. It had secured its object in wasting a 
night. 


The Burnley election went against the Unionists, although 
they increased the Unionist vote from 4,209 in July last, to 
4,481 last Saturday. Mr. John Slagg, the Gladstonian candi- 
date, and a very able man, polled 5,026 votes on Satarday, 
against the 4,481 given for Mr. Thursby, the Conservative. It 





is asserted that a good deal turned on the temperance question. 
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In July last, both Mr. Rylands and Mr. Greenwood pledged 
themselves to Local Option, and consequently the temperance 
vote was divided. This time, Mr. Thursby declined so to pledge 
himself, and the temperance vote went solid for Mr. Slagg. 
And no doubt this, together with the substitution of Mr. 
Thursby for the late Mr. Peter Rylands, who was very popular 
in the borough, did a good deal to determine the election for the 
Gladstonians. The defeat must befrankly acknowledged. But 
no bye-election really tests the opinion of the electors. Only at 
the time of a General Election have we the means of eliminating 
small local considerations, and judging the true political bias of 
the country. 


“The general debate on Procedure took up three whole 
sittings of the House, though there was hardly anything 
fresh to say upon it that had not been said ad nauseam 
either in recent years or in the debate on the Address 
itself. Mr. W. H. Smith was, indeed, very brief in intro- 
ducing the discussion, and did little beyond deprecating the 
treatment of the subject in a party spirit, and pointing out 
that to fix a definite hour (half-past 12), as the Government 
proposed to do, for the termination of debate, would (as, indeed, 
on Wednesdays it does) facilitate obstruction, unless the House 
were to secure the power of putting a termination to discussion 
at its own discretion. Mr. Gladstone expressed great doubts of 
the advantages of taking Procedure as a mode of expediting 
the business of the Session, considering the great difficulty and 
delicacy of getting Procedure resolutions passed. Then, again, 
if Procedure were to be taken, Mr. Gladstone attached much 
more importance to ‘devolution’ than to the Closure, or to any 
interference with Members’ private privileges, and on this 
he insisted with someemphasis. He also pointed out the incon- 
venience of the rule that no question could be discussed on 
a motion for adjournment on which a notice of motion stood for 
some future day, and remarked that by a little management 
it would be possible to exclude all discussion on matters deeply 
interesting to the public, by giving notice of Bills dealing with 
various subjects. He expressed his opinion that to demand the 
consent of the Speaker to a motion for the Closure would 
involve the Speaker much more directly than to give him power, 
as we do now, to declare the obvious sense of the House that the 
debate ought to be closed; and he dreaded the danger of 
identifying the Speaker with partisan views under the new 
proposal. 


Mr. Parnell declared that all the new rules of Procedure had 
been practically worthless; and while they had led to much 
irritation, they had not furthered the business of the House 
at all. Mr. Whitbread was almost as discouraging in his criti- 
cisms as Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Chaplin, defending the new 
rules, insisted that the Speaker, in being asked to present a 
motion for the Closure, would be simply expressing his opinion 
that the question at issue had been fairly discussed, and was ripe 
for issue. After a number of other speeches, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in an exceedingly temperate speech, declared 
the willingness of the Government so to limit the practice 
concerning not raising questions put down for future dis- 
cussion, as to prevent its abuse to suppress public discussions 
of importance, and admitted that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment as to devolution were inadequate; but he urged that 
till their proposals as to the mode of dealing with local 
business had been heard (i.e, those of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill), it would not be possible to deal with devolu- 
tion adequately. Referring to the laughter of the Home-rule 
Members at his expressions of confidence in the fairness of Par- 
liament, Mr. Goschen asked whether in any other Assembly in 
the world they would have been treated with equal candour and 
impartiality. And he contended that there was less matter of 


discussed, the Speaker’s assent should mean nothing beyond 
the absence of any clear opinion that the discussion has been, 
inadequate ; and a vote against the Closure after the Speaker 
had consented to let it be put to the vote, would imply no sort 
of censure on the Speaker, but only that whereas the Speaker. 
had been uncertain on the subject, the House had a view of its 
own. Mr. Raikes replied to Sir W. Harcourt, by whom he wag 
so often interrupted that we are surprised that the Speaker dig 
not call Sir William to order. 


Sir Lyon Playfair opened the debate on Tuesday in a speech 
in which he denied that the Procedure resolutions of 1882 had 
been a failure. In 1881, the Speaker had had to intervene 935 
times, and the Chairman of Committees 939 times. He believed 
that 150 hours of the time of the House were in that Session 
wasted in these wrangles between the Speaker and private 
Members. Sir Lyon Playfair advocated an automatic motion 
for a closure of the debate at the hour of suspension. If the 
House did not approve the closure, that would at once be ap- 
parent; if it did, the motion that the question be now put would 
be carried. He was very favourable to the Grand Committees, 
which worked admirably under fair conditions. Sir J. Mowbray 
disapproved of an automatic proposal for Closure at the end 
of each sitting, and insisted that the Speaker had now 
a much more difficult task to discharge in giving expression 
to “the evident sense of the House ” than he would have under 
the new rule. Lord Hartington agreed in this, and said that 
unless the Speaker’s assent were required, the proposal for the 
Closure would itself be made one of the most effective means 
of obstruction. Mr. Courtney advocated a new rule allowing 
Members to propose at the opening of a sitting the suspension 
of the rule for closing it at a certain fixed hour, on condition 
that this proposal should be voted on without amendment or 
debate. Mr. Bryce was for excluding any veto by the Speaker, 
but for allowing the proposal of the Closure to come only from 
the Member in charge of a Bill, or from the Government. 
Against the protest of the Leader of the House the general debate 
was again adjourned, on the motion of Mr. Flynn; but on 
Wednesday, when it was resumed, it did not appear that Irish 
Members had any great interest in it, Mr. Flynn and Mr, J. 
O’Connor being the only Irish speakers, the one opening, and 
the other talking out the debate at 5.45. 

The debate of Thursday was a miscellaneous one on Mr. 
Parnell’s very cool proposal to except all discussions on changes 
in the Irish criminal law from the operation of the Closure. 
Mr. J. E. Ellis’s further amendment, extending Mr. Parnell’s 
words to all amendments on the criminal law, British or Irish, 
was accepted, and then the proposal so amended was negatived 
by 264 votes against 155. Mr. Parnell then moved an amend- 
ment to except all votes in Supply from the operation of the 
Closure, which was still under discussion when the House ad- 
journed on Thursday. Mr. Parnell is all the more willing to ask 
for a concession when he knows that he cannot get it; for then 
it is a more ostentatious waste of the time of the House. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was entertained on Tuesday at 
a banquet at the St. George’s Club, Hanover Square, a completely 
non-political club, Lord Bateman, the president, being in the 
chair. In reply to the toast of his health, Mr. Goschen made a 
speech in which he remarked on the growth of party spirit, and the 
strong tendency of politicians in Opposition to exult in real or 
supposed humiliations of England abroad, on the ground that 
they are also humiliations to the party in power. The Opposi- 
tion, he maintained, ought to be glad when the Executive 
Government of the country, even though wielded by the opposite 
party, is successful in its diplomacy and successful in maintaining 
order in the country at large. Lately, however, it had seemed 


opinion in giving the Speaker s veto on the proposal of the that the exultation of the partisan had been greater than the 


Closure, the use of which would imply that he thought a subject 
had not been adequately discussed, than there is in asking him 
to declare “ the evident sense of the House” that a subject has 
been adequately discussed. 


regret of the patriot. There had been a disposition to invent 
rebuffs for the Government, and to exhibit satisfaction at the 
rebuffs so invented. Yet in the present state of Europe, said 
Mr. Goschen, “there are times, and I am not sure that we are 


Sir William Harcourt declared Mr. Goschen’s remarkably | far from those times, when it may be the duty of the Govern- 


temperate speech “inflammatory and bitter,” and spoke of Mr. 


ment to address either words of encouragement, or words of 


Goschen as “a chartered libertine.” Sir W. Harcourt himself was | advice, or words of restraint, or words of remonstrance to other 
for the Closure by a bare majority without asking for the consent | Powers. I want to know whether it is desirable, at a moment 
of the Speaker, and he declared that the Speaker could not give | such as this, when the authorised mouthpiece of the Govern- 
that consent except toa party which he knew to be in a majority. | ment has to speak, that you should have an irresponsible voice 
Why not, in the name of wonder? If the Speaker’s veto is a | bawling at his side, ‘Don’t listen to him; don’t believe a single 





mode of intimating that he does not think the subject adequately 





word he says.” That was a very weighty question, and it told 
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on the irresponsible bawlers. Mr. P. Stanhope (M.P. for Wed- 
nesbury) put a question on the subject to the First Lord of the 
Treasury on Thursday, on the chance of getting the Government 
to disavow Mr. Goschen, in which, of course, he failed dismally. 


Lord Herschell, who was the principal speaker at a meeting 
of the North-West Manchester Liberal Association last Wednes- 
day, scored heavily by a quotation which he made from aspeech 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s, made in Manchester only last 
March. Referring to the late Government, Lord Randolph said :— 
«J Jearn that the Government propose enormous reductions in the 
Army and Navy establishment. I believe that inthe Army arsenals 
it is contemplated to increase the number of unemployed by the 
jmmediate discharge of some thousand British workmen. Not 
only is that a fatal policy by the effect which it has of 
increasing the number of unemployed, but it is a fatal 
policy from a national point of view, because the state of 
Europe at the present moment does not admit of any redaction 
of British armaments. Nay, more, the state of Europe at the 
present moment calls rather for an increase of British arma- 
ments. I believe you want a large and rapid increase of the 
Navy. I know India requires a large increase in its Army. 
While you have Egypt on your hands, I defy you with common- 
sense, with prudence, to reduce military armaments. Yet the 
Government, because they have not the courage to face the 
passing cry of bloated armaments, care nothing for the un- 
employed and the depression of British industries,” and so 
forth. And yet this is the man who, nine months later, resigned 
because the Army and Navy Estimates were not sufficiently 
reduced, and whom both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Matthews 
seem to wish to have back again in the Government. For 
our own parts, he excites in us not merely distrust, but a sense 
of positivedanger. Lord Randolph’s words not only do not 
express any purpose that is at all likely to last a year, but they 
mean nothing even for the moment beyond a conviction that if 
‘he strikes that key, he will please his listeners’ ears. 


The bitterness of the Russians against Germany is decidedly 
on the increase. It is affirmed that the failure of the negotia- 
tions about Bulgaria in Constantinople is due to “ the intrigues 
of England and Germany,” and a writer, believed to be M. de 
Giers himself, forwards a letter to Vienna, declaring that 
“Russia desires peace, and will, therefore, abstain from con- 
tracting engagements with France. For the present, that 
country must be content with a benevolent attitude on Russia’s 
part. But, on the other hand, Germany is mistaken if she 
thinks that either by intimidation or by delusive promises of 
supporting Russia in the Bulgarian Question she will again 
induce Russia to conciude any engagements with her.” This is 
considered in Berlin an invitation to France to declare a war 
“with limited liability,” and the semi-official papers are in- 
structed to reply that Germany also has friends. We mention 
elsewhere a very singular incident, the issue of an order to the 
troops by the Governor-General of Odessa, warning them not to 
be alarmed if they have to face the repeating-rifle without 
possessing it themselves. We have seen the text of this order, 
which, considering the severe responsibility of Russians in high 
position, certainly indicates that the General expects immediate 
war, 


The British Government has at last succeeded in abolishing 
the greatest of the Egyptian evils that can be reached by 
legislation,—the corvée, or annual demand for forced labour. The 
corvée saved the Government £250,000 a year, and its abolition 
was on this pretext resisted both by Russia and France. France, 
however, withdrew her opposition, seeing that without this 
money there was hope that the bondholders’ coupons would not 
be paid, when the rights of the International Commission would 
revive. She made it a condition, therefore, that the equivalent 
of the value of the corvée should be paid to the Caisse of the 
Debt. This demand appears to have been accepted; but the 
British Government believes that the deficiency may be met by 
reductions upon which it will insist. This is the greatest boon 
we have yet been able to confer on Egypt, and the resistance of 
France is most discreditable. It is, however, of a piece with her 
whole policy in Egypt, which is simply to skin the people in 
the interest of the bondholders. 


A correspondent sends us the proposal of M. Albert Tachard 
for ensuring the safety of Egypt. It is to entrust the country 
to a Swedish, Belgian, or Swiss force, under the orders of an 
Tnternational Commission, which would keep back the Soudanese 





and put down internal rebellion, and then to retire. Our corre- 
spondent does not seem to detect the immorality of the proposal. 
It would arm the Pashas with the irresistible strength of civilisa- 
tion. They could extort as they liked, secure that the European 
force would put down all resistance. Burke impeached Hastings 
for that very crime, and it is the one charge upon which he was 
entirely in the right. If we grant European strength to 
Asiatics, we must enforce obedience to European ideas. 


The trial of Mr. Dillon and the other Irish Members of 
Parliament accused of inciting tenants not to pay rent, ended 
on Thursday in a discharge of the jury, which was, according to 
Mr. Sexton, equally divided. There was no dispute as to the 
facts,—indeed, the accused gloried in them,—and the Judge, Mr. 
Justice Murphy, laid down the law clearly and strongly. “It 
was clearly and manifestly an offence for two or more persons 
to urge tenants not to pay the rents they had contracted to pay. 
Any body of men, also, who urged tenants to adopt means 
whereby to render unavailable the legal remedies for enforcing 
payment of rents were guilty of the crime of conspiracy. That, 
in his opinion, was clearly and indisputably the law.” Half the 
jury, however, refused to take the law from the Judge, and Mr. 
Dillon and his associates go free till April, when it is stated they 
will be tried again, doubtless with a similar result. Trial by 
jury has, in fact, broken down in Ireland, and until it is super- 
seded, justice is extinct. The best palliative from the point of 
view of order would be to entrust Magistrates with the power of 
punishing intimidation and boycotting ; but that will not prevent 
the much graver perjuries committed by jurors in capital cases. 


A singularly cold-blooded murder was committed on Monday 
near Killarney. The victim was an old man named Cornelius 
Murphy, who had been a water-bailiff, but was living in retire- 
ment as a little farmer with his wife and family at Coola. Eight 
masked men were sent to hishouse to demand arms, and a revolver 
in his possession was surrendered. The men then shook hands 
with Murphy, and were apparently going away, when one of them 
gave the order to shoot him. Mrs. Murphy flung herself before 
her husband ; but the villains were not to be baulked, and one of 
them shot Murphy in the leg with “zinc” bullets—more pro- 
bably pewter—shattering the bone from the foot upwards. He 
died within the hour. The Parnellite Press denounce the 
murder as infamous, and of “no advantage;’? but they 
will not render any real aid to the murderer’s capture, nor 
will any local jury, when he is caught, convict him. It is 
probable that, although the robbery of the house was ordered, 
Murphy’s death was due to parochial spite; bat to allow 
the murderers to be hanged would be considered a desertion of 
the national cause. It is the utter demoralisation caused by 
the general protection of crime, more than the occurrence of 
crime itself, which is ruining Ireland. If she obtained Home- 
rule, no leading Home-ruler would be safe, and the native 
Government would either have to tolerate anarchy, or set up a 
gallows in every village. 


Vivisection is taking more and more hold of our English 
physiologists, and there can be no doubt that the scruples which 
were felt eleven years ago bya very large number of British 
medical men, are now felt by comparatively few of them. We 
have spoken of the proposal to found a new and ambitious 
laboratory for physiological and pathological research at the 
College of Surgeons with Sir Erasmus Wilson’s bequest,—a 
proposal which there is every reason to believe is being pressed 
on, though whether the surgeons of the College will really carry 
out the cynical idea of connecting this cruel institution with 
the Jubilee of a Queen who is known to feel the keenest aver- 
sion to the practice, there may be reasonable doubt. At Edin- 
burgh, also, a Committee of the Edinburgh College of Physi- 
cians has proposed and sanctioned a laboratory of the same 
kind, for which £1,000 is asked for at once, and a Superin- 
tendent, with a salary of £200 a year, is also proposed, Again, 
at Cambridge, the Senate of the University has just sanctioned 
the preparation of plans for a physiological laboratory, the cost 
of which is to be £10,000. Both these last incidents are men- 
tioned in the last number of the British Medical Journal. By 
the time that the new school of physiologists and pathologistshave 
got their agencies for prosecuting research well at work, they 
will probably find, to their dismay, that they have lowered the 
whole tone of what was once, and what ought always to be, the 
humanest of all professions. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


bay na BISMARCK’S appeal to the German people has 

been, for his objects, a great success. The Roman 
Catholics of the Empire have, indeed, stood out with a deci- 
sion only emphasised by the interference of the Pope; Berlin 
has repudiated his policy almost with fury, returning only 
enemies, and increasing her Socialist vote ; and Alsace-Lorraine 
has reaffirmed, by an unbroken list of anti-German Deputies, 
that she still clings to France. All over the country, a large 
minority have, when consulted even under the extreme circum- 
stances of this election, refused to abandon their claim to an 
ultimate control over the Army for which they pay. These 
are heavy drawbacks to his triumph; but taking the Empire 
as a whole, the Chancellor has secured the greatest internal 
victory of his long period of power. The Liberal Party is 
scattered to the winds, the slaughter of its subordinate leaders 
in particular amounting to a massacre, Particularism has 
almost disappeared, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and the minor 
States vying with each other in their return of faithful 
adherents to the Imperial military policy. The Socialists, 
though largely increased in numbers at the polls, have 
driven masses of electors into Conservatism, and will count 
fewer votes than ever in the Reichstag. The Septennate will 
probably be voted without a debate, and although rifts and 
fissures may hereafter appear within the majority, particularly 
upon the subject of taxation, it is believed that the Govern- 
ment may rely upon steady support for the next three years, 
Indeed, the majority may be a large one, for though the Centre 
comes back in great though diminished strength, it is by no 
means certain that, if Leo XIII. adheres to his new policy, that 
party will vote, as it has done for years, as an undivided 
group. In any case, for the present the Chancelloris master. The 
German people have been subjected to two potent influences, and 
both have worked one way. Half the majority probably believe 
that if they support a renewal of the Septennate and an 
increase of the Army, Prince Bismarck, by some able foreign 
combination, will secure them peace. They have not been 
told so—that is a mistake denounced in the official statement 
that the Emperor has given no assurance of the kind—but 
they have been told over and over again that a refusal of the 
Military Bill meant war. Count von Moltke, who, like most 
silent men, is trusted when he speaks, told them so in the 
clearest terms ; and he was believed. They have voted, there- 
fore, in the assurance that their vote tended to make war at 
least less probable. The other half, more afraid of war, 
especially from the Russian side (this is, we believe, a strong 
feeling in Saxony, which in a war with Russia might bea cockpit), 
have judged that while Prince Bismarck may secure peace, in 
a war none could secure victory like the group which triumphed 
in 1870, and they have therefore voted for the Emperor and 
the agents he selects. The foreign question is dominant, and 
fear of war, love for Germany, confidence in the Chancellor 
in all foreign affairs, and recollections of 1870—the soldiers 
of that year are still only thirty-eight years old—have all 
combined to induce Germans to postpone the desire of liberty 
to the desire of strength. Patriotism, as men understand the 
word in war-time, seems to conflict with Liberalism, and the 
Germans, who have been told every day of their danger, 
and who realise what an invasion would mean, as we in this 
country can never do, have consented to a renewal of the 
dictatorship. We cannot think them wise, for the Bill for 
three years would have strengthened the State as much as the 
Bill for seven, and they need not have placed their liberties at 
the feet of a Government which, mighty as its triumphs have 
been, has not developed the internal life of Germany ; but their 
destiny lay in their own hands, and their decision, under such 
heavy pressure, is not unnatural. 

Whether they will secure the peace for which they hope, no 
man, not even Prince Bismarck himself, can yet decide. He 
has summoned ihe Reichstag for next week, and he will pro- 
bably make a speech which will throw more light on the 
general situation. It ought to contain, and probably will con- 
tain, a renewed expression of his desire for peace, and his convic- 
tion that Germany is now strong enough to await any attack ; 
but it may also contain fresh reminders that Alsace-Lorraine 
has not abandoned her hopes, that the strain of waiting till 
France is ready is most severe, and that the outlook to the east- 
ward does not improve. Recent news from St. Petersburg must 
have greatly irritated him. It is stated in letters, attributed to 
M. de Giers, that Russia cannot allow France to be permanently 


— 


weakened, that she will watch Germany, an ill, i 
ensues, strike in to prevent her profiting a wae ih aad 
The semi-official papers of Berlin reply that this is an invite, 
tion to France to declare war, secure that she will nai be 
punished in the end, and that Germany also can find and u 
faithful allies. The Russian Press, moreover, has been let 
loose against Germany, and General Roop, Governor-General of 
Odessa, within whose jurisdiction there has been some concen 
tration of force, has issued an Order of the Day to the troops in 
which he tells them that national victories are won by national 
spirit, and that, if they have to meet the repeating-rifle before 
they have received one of their own, they must not fear 
Articles of the most abusive kind against Prince Bismarck are 
forwarded to him direct from St. Petersburg, and, in one 
instance at least, have been denounced by himself in tones 
of visible anger. There is evidence, in short, that the 
Russian Government feels itself at ease, knowing that Ger- 
many will not resist it, lest France should spring upon her 
back, That is not a situation which Prince Bismarck will 
endure for long, and his efforts to improve it, though they 
may avoid war, may also precipitate its outbreak. The chances 
remain, therefore, as uncertain as ever they were, and are 
changed only in this, that Prince Bismarck has obtained a freer 
hand, his own people trusting him more than ever, and foreign 
nations being more than ever aware of the danger a rupture 
with him involves. 

It is strange to see how potent the influence, and even the 
direct power of the individual, remains, The nations are sup- 
posed to guide their own destinies, and in a sense so they do, 
for not only do they create the Legislatures, but their opinion, 
when it is strong, directly affects the chiefs of the various 
Executives. They concede, however, rights of leadership so 
great that they are equivalent to powers of command; and at 
this moment, with Europe in an agony of suspense, and all men’s 
prosperity and happiness hanging on a decision, that decision 
rests almost finally with less than half-a-dozen men, who do 
not sit in Council, but act singly, and usually against each 
other, That is not a success for civilisation to have 
obtained, more especially when it is seen that each of these 
men, though he could secure war at any moment, could not 
equally secure peace. The power of the individual for good is, 
in fact, limited as his power for evil is not. The reign of 
opinion, which we all think—perhaps mistakenly, for there 
might be a gigantic Ireland—is the modern guarantee for the 
happiness of mankind, is still exceedingly imperfect. The 
nations must trust the execution of their will to persons, and 
they do trust, be it from timidity or self-distrust, or help- 
lessness, the guidance of that will. No Ozar has a 
more perfect initiative than Prince Bismarck at this 
moment. Mr. Gladstone changed the creed of a party ona 
vital point by a sudden declaration. If General Boulanger, 
probably a second-rate man, and certainly an unproved one, 
declared for war to-morrow, there would be war; or, to put it 
more exactly, war would be at once the greater probability. 
Each one of the ruling men might be acting with an eye to 
other interests than the happiness, or even the true greatness, 
of his people. There is no remedy, for till the world ends there 
must be leaders, and till war ends those leaders must be 
trusted with powers which give them an initiative; but this 
imperfection of civilisation should be more carefully watched. 
At present, half the best Englishmen think the Germans right 
to leave Prince Bismarck unchecked, even by the necessity of 
debate, and do not see that a leader may be made as irre- 
sponsible as any King. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


WwW do not wonder that when Lord Salisbury expressed, 

in his speech to his party last Monday, his hope that 
before very long Lord Randolph Churchill might rejoin the 
Government, that expression of hope was received, as we are 
assured on what seems good authority that it was, in profound 
silence. Unfortunately, the Home Secretary, in his speech last 
Tuesday at Birmingham, gave expression to a similar hope ; 
and when two Ministers who are so powerful in the Cabinet as 
the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary agree in pressing 
a hope of this kind on the public, we may, we think, regard 
it as a challenge to public opinion to say how such a modifica- 
tion in the Ministry would affect the public confidence in the 
Government. We shall therefore make no apology for expressing 
our very strong conviction that no step could be taken which 





would do more to undermine the confidence with which the 
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present Government is regarded, in the first place, by the Con- 


i rty as such ; and, in the second place, by the Liberal 
ae “an give it ‘their support. We are perfectly aware 
that Lord Randolph Churchill has a few personal supporters 
in the Tory Party, some of whom admire him for the violence 
of his attacks on Mr. Gladstone, others for the insolence with 
which he treated the late Lord Iddesleigh, and some, again, 
for the raw impressions,—we cannot call them opinions,— 
which he has expressed in favour of imposing import duties 
on foreign manufactures, which leads them to believe that he 
may bring the democracy back to the doctrines of Protection. 
But take the number of these supporters at their highest, and 
they will not be found to constitute even an appreciable 
counterweight to the profound distrust with which Lord Ran- 
dolph’s career has inspired all steady Conservatives, and the 
feeling of positive disgust with which it has inspired the more 
vigorous of the Liberal Unionists. ; 

As regards, first, the Conservative Party, we may perhaps 
admit that the calculated violence of Lord Randolph's per- 
sonalities has not alienated them nearly as much as it has their 
Unionist colleagues. But then, though they excuse Lord 
Randolph for his ferocious attacks on Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, they cannot forget that it was he who overthrew 
the authority of Sir Stafford Northcote in the House of 
Commons, and compelled him to take refuge in the Lords ; that 
it was he who formed an alliance with the Parnellite Members 
and spurred them on to many an act of obstruction in the 
Parliament which was dissolved in 1885 ; nor that it is he who 
has accustomed the Tory Party to regard a sudden change 
from violent language used on one side, to language quite as 
violent used within a very few months on the opposite side, as 
one of the most natural incidents in the career of a Tory 
statesman. Now, none of these achievements are without a very 
deep significance to the Tory Party. They know that discipline 
and respect for leaders are of the very essence of Tory strength, 
and that Lord Rando!ph’s revolt against Sir Stafford North- 
cote did more to decompose and demoralise the Conservative 
Party than any individual politician’s action during the last 
decade. They know, too, that the Parnellites have struck the 
greatest blow against the strength of the United Kingdom and 
the authority of Conservative principles which has been struck 
since Mr. Disraeli carried household suffrage in the boroughs. 
And they know that Lord Randolph Churchill countenanced 
the Parnellites, not from the least pretence of such sym- 
pathy with their principles as converted Mr. Gladstone, 
but solely and wholly because he found in them con- 
venient instruments with which to scourge the Liberals 
and his own leaders in turn. And they know well that 
playing with edged tools of this kind is about the most 
dangerous example which can be set to a party which is 
nothing if not respectable—if not resting on honourable 
traditions and the ancient ways. Finally, they know that 
Lord Randolph Churchill has set the example,—and not only 
set it, but persistently followed it,—of turning his coat as 
often as he can see any sort of temporary advantage in 
doing so, They know that within three months he changed 
from a warm opponent of household suffrage in the counties 
to a vehement supporter of it. They know that from being 
the most contemptuous of the assailants of the policy of econo- 
mising in the Army and Navy a year ago, he has now broken 
up the Tory Government because it would not agree to hasty 
and ill-considered economies on the spur of the moment. 
They know that from being a vehement Chauvinist, a de- 
nouncer of Russia, and a maker of sensation speeches against 
Russia during his Indian Secretaryship in 1885, he has now 
become as violent a non-interventionist, and that when he left. 
office he posed as the Minister who had put his veto on an 
anti-Russian policy in the Balkans, In a word, as a statesman, 
—if he can be called one in any true sense,—Lord Randolph 
has been a mere chameleon, changing his view with the 
transient circumstances of the hour. And they know that 
this is not the kind of stuff of which any genuine Conservative 
statesman can be made. 

But if the Conservatives have been convinced almost against 
their will that in this bold proficient in the art of vituperation, 
they have no pretence for reposing the smallest trust, the 
Liberal Unionists unquestionably feel for him a disgust which 
is hardly consistent with any sort of cordial co-operation. A 
recent writer,* whose volume deserves careful consideration, 

though it fails to insist sufficiently on those cynical recanta- 
tions of opinion for which Lord Randolph Churchill has made 





* Lord Randolph Churchill: a Study of English Democracy. By John Beattie 
Crozier. London; Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


himself conspicuous, has painted Lord Randolph with some 

skill as the typical demagogue, though Mr. Crozier denies him, 

justly we think, all the higher qualities of the orator. He paints 

him as the politician who diverts attention from all kinds of 

great issues to fix it on petty personalities, who conceals a pro- 

found ignorance under an immense arrogance of assumption, 

who never thinks of defending a principle if he can only find 

an opportunity of venting political animosity. This writer has, 

we think, made out his case that a more dangerous demagogue 

than Lord Randolph, one more guiltless of true statesmanship,— 

indeed, more indifferent to anything but the applause of the 

masses,—does not exist in England. But this is just the very 

character that the Liberal Unionists most dread. They main- 

tain,—and they have proved by their great sacrifices that they 

mean what they say,—that personal considerations are petty 

in comparison with the weal of the State. They have separated 

themselves from a statesman for whom they declared their 

reverence in the most loyal manner, solely because, in their 

opinion, he has taken a false view of Irish policy. If there 

be men anywhere who wish to put a good cause above party 

loyalty, it is they. How, then, can they act with a man who 

has shown repeatedly, and by stroke after stroke, that he does 
not care how he changes his principles so long as he can 
secure victory to his party; that he is utterly indifferent even to 
political consistency ; that he will flatter one day the statesman 
whom he has reviled the day before, and whom he will revile 
again the day after; and will advocate strenuously one month the 
cause which he denounced in the previous month and may de- 
nounce again in the following month? Now, that is just the kind 
of statesman with whom Liberal Unionists can by no possibility 
feel any sympathy. They have given a great deal of confidence 
to Lord Salisbury on the strength of Mr. Goschen’s adhesion, 
because Mr. Goschen is in every way the very opposite of the 
demagogue who cares nothing for principles and cares every= 
thing for victory. He would not join the Liberal Government 
of 1880, because he could not support the County Franchise 
Act. His career has been a model of consistency and upright- 
ness. How can he co-operate heartily with a spirit of caprice 
and malice such as Lord Randolph Churchill has shown him- 
self to be, and such as he pre-eminently showed himself to be 
when he upset the Government in December? Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues should be made aware that all that they 
have gained by the accession of Mr. Goschen will be endangered 
by the return of Lord Randolph Churchill to the Government. 
A leader who has upset one coach should not be needlessly 
harnessed to it again. Our own opinion is that Lord Randolph 
Churchill can do the Government much more service by 
attacking, than by defending it. 


THE DEBATE ON PROCEDURE, 


7" debate on Procedure illustrates as well as anything 
could illustrate, the growing tendency in the House to 
lose time. The subject had been thoroughly exhausted in 
recent years, and there was really no excuse at all for a 
general preliminary discussion. The preliminary discussion in 
the country at large, in the House of Commons which sat in 
1882, and even in this House of Commons during the debate 
on the Address, has been far more complete than any general 
discussion of political principles within our recollection. 
However, Mr. Parnell was determined to have a preliminary 
discussion of general principles, and a preliminary discussion 
he obtained,—a discussion which is not likely, we fear, to 
shorten the discussions on the special resolutions, and 
which added nothing to our knowledge except fresh evidence 
that the House is not master of its individual Members ; and of 
that we had evidence only too redundant before. Not only 
did Mr. Parnell and his friends insist on a preliminary dis- 
cussion, but they insisted on extending that preliminary 
discussion over Wednesday, though when Wednesday came, 
it did not appear that a single Irish Member, except the one 
who had moved the adjournment of the debate, and the Irish 
Member who talked it out at a quarter to 6 o'clock, was 
desirous of availing himself of the extended time. If we 
wanted evidence of the need for a sharp use of the Closure, 
here it is. And we can only say that the sooner the House 
passes the new rule, and the more stringently,—though in 
reason and equity, of course,—it applies it, the better it will 
be for our Parliamentary institutions. Mr. Gladstore, rein- 
forced by Mr. Parnell, and, of course, with the Home- 
rule Question in view, insisted most peremptorily on the 
uselessness of coercive rules without a freer application 





of the principle of “ devolution.” To that the only answer 
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is, that the more you devolve, the worse your position 
will be if you either, on the one hand, devolve what sows 
discord throughout the whole United Kingdom, or, on the 
other hand, determine to come back to the central body to 
sanction or veto what the secondary Assemblies holding the 
devolved powers have done. And between these two alterna- 
tives every scheme of Home-rule must choose one, nor can the 
strongest advocates of Home-rule determine which of the two 
alternatives is the least objectionable. Take whichever you 
will,—take it that you allow Ireland to do on her own account 
what will inspire universal disgust, dismay, and dread of the 
consequences in England, without liability to any veto; or take 
it that everything Ireland does is subject to veto here; and 
whichever choice you make, there will be no relief unless 
the central power knows its own will, and is firmly resolved to 
enforce it. In either case alike, without nerve and decision in 
the House of Commons, you would have that Assembly crushed 
with the weight of its own anxieties and apprehensions, and 
either discussing the urgent necessity of cancelling the Consti- 
tution given to Ireland, or else discussing the urgent necessity of 
vetoing something that the Irish Legislature had done. We do not 
mind which alternative be taken. Devolution,—that is, Home- 
role,—would not relieve a British House of Commons that 
could not make up its own mind to beard a resolute minority. 
And that is pretty much the condition of the House of Com- 
mons of the present time. In either case alike, the Closure, 
and the strength of will to enforce the Closure with business- 
like alacrity, would be just as needful as they are now. No 
man of business can be efficient who cannot apportion 
his time to his work. No Assembly can be efficient that 
does not determine with promptitude what it wants, and 
what time it can afford -to the various subjects of deliberation 
which occupy it. Of course, we are aware that Mr. Parnell’s 
argument was a mere means to his end. Mr. Gladstone’s was 
sincere enough; his belief in devolution is evidently sanguine. 
What we wonder at is that he does not see that, even on his 
own view of it, devolution is nothing but a machinery for 
substituting difficulties of a new kind for the difficulties we 
have now, and that as we are suffering now from a total want 
of nerve and faculty, unless we can find that nerve and faculty, 
—in other words, find the strength to limit verbiage and come 
to deeds,—we shall be as badly off after devolution as before. 
There will be just as much to trouble us. If we give Ireland 
Home-rule, we shall be just as disturbed at her way of 
using it as we are now at her way of agitating for it. We shall 
want to interfere. We shall not know our own mind. We 
shall be in fifty different minds on the subject in every year. 
We shall hesitate and debate, and come to no conclusion, 
and the hesitation and debate and inconclusiveness will be none 
the better because they concern what the Irish are doing with 
our permission, instead of what the Irish are doing against 
our will. Indeed, perhaps we should worry ourselves all the 
more about what they are doing with our permission, than we 
do now about what they do against our will. But, whatever be 
the result, if we have no Parliamentary firmness now, we shall 
not get it by trying to shift the centre of our responsibility. 
The argument for the Closure is that it enables the House, 
if it has any volition, or as soon as it can find any, to do 
what it wishes. Of course, it is no remedy for indecision. 
But it is a remedy for the incapacity to express decision. 
We may hope that with the capacity to express decision a 
new force of decision will show itself. That, at least, is a 
reasonable hope. But without the Closure, let the House be 
as powerful and businesslike in its own bias as it will, it is 
at the mercy of the unscrupulous minority which has this 
week wasted three days for us, without having really any par- 
ticular wish in the matter except to waste those days, 

The debate, of course, has turned very much on the con- 
version of the Conservatives to the Closure. We always said 
that the Conservatives, when they came back to power, would 
regret their resistance to a reasonable Closure, and so, no doubt, 
it has been; but we do not infer, as Sir W. Harcourt does, 
that because they have followed the Liberals on this point 
they will follow them on Home-rule; in other words, that 
because a step which is an absolute condition of legislative 
and administrative strength is taken by the Conservatives 
when they find themselves compelled to exercise the legislative 
and administrative powers of the country, therefore a step 
which implies legislative and administrative weakness,—the 
concession of disintegration,—will also follow from their 
experience of the difficulty of exercising the legislative and 
administrative powers of the country. We should argue, on 
the contrary, that their growing sense of the need of greater 
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firmness and{more promptitude on the part of 
power, will indispose those who wield the conta 
concede what would relax and subvert its strength, ‘ 

We have often argued for the Closure by a bare majorit 
on the responsibility of the Government alone, and if it 
were proposed to confine the proposal of the Closure to th 
Government, as we should rather prefer to do, we should hold 
still to that ground. But the present Government have Te. 
ferred to give the right of asking for the Closure to any Member 
with the consent of the Speaker. And if it is to be at the 
discretion of any Member to ask for the Closure, we admit at 
once that the Speaker must have a veto on the exercise of that 
right, otherwise the proposal of the Closure in a House where 
it was obvious that the debate was not fairly at an end 
would itself be made a mode, and a very effective mode. 
of obstruction, by an unscrupulous party. We do not ourselyes 
see the necessity for giving the right to ask for the closure of 
debate to any one but the responsible Government. The 
Government could not exercise that right indiscreetly and 
tyrannically without preparing the way for its own inevitable 
fall. Nothing would be more resented by the country than 
anything like a partisan and unfair use of the majorit 
to shut the mouths of fair and reasonable opponents. But, 
of course, if private Members are to have the right to 
propose the Closure, it is only reasonable that the Speaker 
should have a veto. He will know at least when it would be 
flagrantly unfair to close a debate; and when he has any doubt 
on the subject, he will decline to waste the time of the House 
by a premature proposal to close it. But we should have 
preferred, we confess, to give the right to propose the Closure 
to the responsible Leader of the House alone. Still, this is 
not a very important point. And, on the whole, the Govern- 
ment are certainly to be congratulated on the great step in 
advance which they have made on this subject. To limit the 
Closure in thin Houses of less than 200, so that the Closure 
could not be carried by less than 100 Members against a 
minority as large as 40, is also perfectly reasonable. It would 
be most unfair to use the power of Closure at the fag-end of a 
Session, when almost all the Members had gone down, by means 
solely of the Government Members who had been kept in town 
by the Whips to keep a House. The limitations proposed in 
the case of thin Houses will certainly prevent this, 

But the really important point will not be determined by 
passing the resolution for the Closure. The really important 
point is whether the House has or has not the stuff in it to use 
the power adequately when it gets it. And that most serious 
question,—on which we feel very painful uncertainty,—time 
only can answer. 


BERLIN AND LONDON. 


Y far the most important single incident in the German 
elections is the amazing growth of the Socialist vote in 
Berlin. The vote of Alsace-Lorraine, that defiance flung, as 
it were, in the face of the conqueror, is picturesque and in- 
teresting, a singular testimony at once to the abiding charm 
of France, and to the truth that force, even when irresistible, 
cannot change opinion ; but in meaning it must yield to the 
Socialist demonstration. There was a fair minority vote in 
Alsace, and at the worst, the provinces are but in the position 
that Venetia maintained for nearly a century towards Austria ; 
but the growth of Socialism in Berlin comes terribly close 
home to the Hohenzollerns. In their own capital, which 
they, in truth, founded, where they have reigned two 
hundred and thirty years, which they have raised to the 
headship among German cities, which their triumphs have 
filled with population and business and wealth, 40 per 
cent. of all male adults, more than every third man hates 
not only them and their régime, but the very existence 
of society, and follow leaders who, like MHasenclever, 
would use force if they could, to overthrow all. That is an 
amazing phenomenon, and a dispiriting one, especially if we 
remember some further depressing elements of the situation. 
Nine-tenths of all these men are “ educated,” at least up to 
the level which the Scotch have reached, and which we hope 
to reach twenty years hence. Education, therefore, has done 
nothing to soothe them or reconcile them to the position in 
which they find themselves. Three-fourths of them have 
learned to obey in the severest of all schools, the Prussian 
Army,—are, in fact, trained soldiers, able to act together 
and die at the word of command; while probably a 
third passed through the Franco-German War, came out 
triumphant victors, and are assumed to be devoted to 
their country. Yet these men protest in the most public and 
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formal manner that they desire the overthrow of society, the 
inction of the Government, and a radical transformation of 


, institutions. Indeed, thousands of them go farther, and 
declare, through Herr Hasenclever, that sooner than bear 


what is, they would, if they could, use force, and try conclu- 
sions with their rulers with the bayonet. Moreover, their 
jdeas are not evanescent or the result of passion. In spite of 
repression, in spite of instruction, in spite of concessions 
like the Compensation for Accident Bill, their numbers 
inerease yearly, and every dissolution shows them in greater 
foree, until now, out of 220,000 electors in Berlin, more 
than 90,000 are proclaimed Socialists, and may in ten 
years hold the whole representation of the capital in their 
hands. The iron organisation of the German Empire, no 
less than its educational system, have only converted a 
third of the population of its capital into its irreconcilable 


oes. 
' Contrast Berlin with London. London, with its infinitely 
greater population, its millions living on wages only, its 
absolute freedom of social life, is distinctly Conservative in 
tone. No avowed Socialist could in London obtain a seat ; 
the skilled workmen regard Socialist ideas as unpleasing 
dreams; and if we deduct foreigners, the party is numeri- 
cally almost minute, wholly unable, at all events, to pro- 
duce the trained and drilled army with which the 
Socialists, if left alone, could dominate Berlin. What is 
the reason of that difference? It is not race, for the 
population in both capitals belong in the main to the 
Teutonic family, the Poles of Berlin being probably exceeded 
in proportional number by the non-German foreigners in 
London. We have townsful of Swiss, Italians, and even 
Asiatics. It is not want of education, for Berlin is the better- 
educated place of the two. It is not religion in the usual 
sense, for Berlin officially holds the same religion as 
London, while the largest bodies which dissent from it 
are Roman Catholics, to whom Socialism should be ab- 
horrent, and Jews, who are universally believed to be the most 
eager of money-makers, It can hardly be “ oppression” in any 
usual sense, for not to mention that the German Government 
is rigid and self-willed rather than oppressive, a Berliner has 
no more to bear than any other German. The marvellous 
freedom of London is no doubt one cause of its equally mar- 
vellous orderliness ; but then, London is hardly more free than 
Hamburg, and Hamburg has returned a Socialist. We have 
no wish to dogmatise, for the conditions of the problem—soon, 
perhaps, to be the grand problem of our generation—are not 
as yet all known; but we cannot but recognise that the two 
main differences between life in London and life in Berlin 
are the far greater hardness of material conditions in the latter 
city, and the far more acrid form of its dislike to religion. 
London is not exactly a religious city; but the majority, the 
large majority, are still governed, if not by Christianity, at 
least by Christian feeling, while of the multitudes of the 
indifferent, very few comparatively are energetically hostile. 
They think about other things, and are as little savage against 
religion as the horses they drive. In Berlin, on the contrary, 
irreligion takes an acrid form, as if those who denied, denied 
chiefly because they expected no good from God. That form 
of atheism always ends, in Berlin or Chicago as much as in 
Paris, in an excessive sharpening of the desire for material 
good, and an angry discontent with the scheme of society 
under which so many suffer so much. And they do, we 
cannot doubt, suffer much in Berlin. In London, bad as is the 
lot of the thousands who fail to get permanent work, those 
who succeed—and they are tens of thousands—are fairly 
comfortable, or have at least the hope that they will be fairly 
comfortable by-and-by. A large minority in Berlin, as we 
read the evidence, are wretchedly off,—worse off by some 
degrees than our own Lancashire operatives before the Factory 
Acts came into full play. With far lower wages than the 
London workmen, and—which is an important element in the 
question—with far fewer prizes held out before them, they 
are wretchedly lodged, often in cellars, at extravagant rents, 
and obliged to work for hours which, unless the worker toils 
for himself, take all satisfaction out of life. It was bad 
enough, in all conscience, in England forty years ago, when 
seventy-four hours a week was considered a moderate stint of 
labour ; but Englishmen were not then as conscious as 
Berliners are now, and Berliners are, we fear, driven at least 
as hardly as Lancashire men were then. We have not the 
precise statistics of Berlin; but there is no reason why work 
should be lighter there than in the rest of Germany, and the 
following paragraph, which we cut from the Economist of 





October 30th, 1886, gives the figures vouched for by the 
German Factory Inspectors :— 

“ Diisseldorf, 11 to 12 hours; boilermen, 12 to 13, and ‘ not 

seldom’ 24 hours; Madgeburg, a third of the industrial establish- 
ments 11} to 12 hours, and another third more than 12 honrs; 
Hanover, 10 hours; Schleswig-Holstein, 11 hours; Hesse-Nassau, 
11 hours in the country, and 10 hours in the towns; Arnsberg, 11 
hours; Minden-Miioster, 11 hours; Cologne-Coblenz, 12 hones; 
Bavaria, 11 to 12 hours; Planen, 12 hours. Of cotton-spinnisg 
works, those in the Potsdam and Frankfort-on-Oder district work 
12 hours in winter, and 14 in sammer (or 72 and 84 hours respectively 
in the week), while at Disseldorf 13 and 14 hours are the usual 
thing, and at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the cloth branch, 11 and 12 honrs. 
It is shown that small branches of industry have, as a rule, longer 
hours than the large ones. Thus corn-mills and bakeries have from 
12 to 17 hours a day, and from 74 to 77 hours per week seems the 
general thing. In Hesse-Nassau, the hours of work number 14 and 
16. In the Diisseldorf iron and steel-ware trade, even apprentices 
are often employed 14 and 16 hours daily. The Fiirth glass-polishers 
‘are six days in the week at the works without interruption, and 
only on Sundays get a proper sleep.’ The rule is, to rest a couple of 
hours in the afternoon, for which purpose ‘a bench or a dirty straw 
sack in the corner of the workshop is used.’ The nailmakers and 
wiredrawers of the Feldberg villages, the potters of the Westerwald, 
&c., begin work in summer ‘as soon as it is light ’—that is, at 4.or 
5—and in winter at 6, and continue till 8 at night.” 
Add that the Berliner, badly paid, badly housed, and worked 
like this, is for three years of his life held to forced labour 
as a soldier, practically without pay, that he has little chanee 
of rising, and that he has lost all belief in a happy future 
state, and we can understand that he is an embittered, sar- 
castic, and little-hoping man. Why, in its bitterness, his mind 
has taken the particular “ ply ” it has, it would take too long to 
inquire ; and, after all, the answer could only be that this is the 
drift of the age. The central idea of the anarchists, that destruc- 
tion must precede renovation, that, in fact, a social revolu- 
tion without violence is hopeless, is as perceptible in Paris 
and Chicago as in Berlin—being developed, we take it, by 
the anger of men hoping for impossibilities—and is in all 
places an omen of future danger, all the darker because 
the remedy to be sought is as yet invisible. A revival of 
religion, if it comes, will come at its own time. There is little, 
perhaps nothing, to be hoped for from education, which can 
never be more than insufficient. Drill has failed totally, as we 
see in Berlin. We might hope much from freedom; but can 
a human being be more free than he is in Chicago? There is 
nothing to be done but wait until the slow processes of general 
thought produce another change, and meanwhile to thank God 
that in France, Germany, and America physical power rests 
with freeholders,on whom as yet the Socialist dream exercises 
apparently no influence. 





MR. MATTHEWS'’S SPEECH. 


HE speech which Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary, 
made on Tuesday at Birmingham, has almost escaped 
public attention, and, indeed, in many quarters has not been 
even reported at any length. It was, no doubt, for the most 
part a dull speech, quite extraordinarily dull for a man of Mr. 
Matthews’s gifts, both of intelligence and oratory. It is simply 
a bore to be asked to listen to details of useful little Bills te 
be proposed and carried by-and-by, when everybody knows 
that until Irish questions are settled, nothing at once useful 
and important will be so much as discussed. The public 
refuses to be interested in a Merchandise Marks Bill, even 
though it might save whole branches of our trade, while the 
time of Parliament is consumed by endless speeches, as devoid 
of eloquence as of thought, intended to arrest the progress of 
legislation. Still, Mr. Matthews’s speech was, on points, im- 
portant. His condemnation of the “ Plan of Campaign ” was 
explicit and firm to a degree which suggests that the Govern- 
ment intend special action against that “ Plan ;” his reference 
to possible compromises with Home-rule was noteworthy, ae 
showing that the Government propose none ; and his allusion te 
the impossibility of combined action even on the social question 
in Ireland, was, though disappointing, of much interest and 
moment. It was, however, when he touched upon the agrarian 
difficulty that the Home Secretary’s utterance became most 
important. He proposed a distinct plan for transferring the 
soil of Ireland from the landlords to the tenants, and it is possible 
that he sketched in the rough the scheme which has found. 
most favour with the Cabinet. It is, indeed, asserted that the , 
scheme was only his own, and, of course, it is obvious that if 
the Cabinet has not accepted it, it may be rejected or modified. 
out of knowledge in details. It does not appear, however, from 
the report in the Birmingham Post, which professes to be, 
verbatim, and which, we suspect, from internal evidence. was, 
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corrected by the orator himself, that Mr. Matthews made any 
reservations, and this was what he said :— 
‘‘ Bnforcement of the law is necessary. We all know the present 
Government deeply feel that there is an agrarian question in Ireland 
which perhaps never will be solved, unless we can succeed in trans- 
ferring the ownership of the land from the hands in which it is now 
to the hands of those who are actually tilling the soil. That such a 
thing is possible I suppose no man who has studied politics can doubt. 
Why, it has been done in almost every country in Eastern Europe. 
They have done it in Prussia, in Austria, in Bavaria ; they have done 
it even in Russia. I do not know that it would be right for me 
to sketch out even in Birmingham—where people, I find, are in the 
habit of keeping secret plans of that kind—I do not know that it 
would be right for me to allude to any plan possible in this country ; 
but foreign nations have found it perfectly possible to pay the land- 
lord with paper debentures representing the value of his land. These 
debentures bear interest, which has of course to be paid by the 
occupier who is going to become the owner, and what the occupier 
pays as interest not only represents the remuneration for the use of 
the capita), but a sinking fund by which that capital is gradually and 
in the course of years paid off. Those debentures to my knowledge 
in such a country as Bavaria pass from band to hand, and are a 
favourite means for the investment of the savings of the working 
classes. The whole operation works with perfect smoothness, and 
without any difficulty or obstacle. It is perfectly true that the 
operation would not succeed if you had not the guarantee of the 
State for the ultimate payment both of the interest and of the 
principal of the debentures. Without State guarantee and State 
management, I confess I don’t see how any such scheme can be 
worked ; but I believe that you can perform this operation of the 
transfer of the ownership of the land in Ireland from the present 
owners to the tenants by the use of British credit, without its costing 
a single penny to the British taxpayer.” 
That scheme has, at the first glance, many merits. In the 
first place, it is jast to the landlord, or even more than just, 
for he gets in debentures the present value of his land, which, 
considering the circumstances, is as much as he can expect. 
If prices fall, he will have had too much, and if prices rise, too 
little; but in every private sale, the owner, if he sells under 
pecuniary compulsion, must run that risk, Then the scheme 
operates as to its main feature at once, the tenant on the 
issue of the debentures becoming without delay a mort- 
gaged landlord. The debentures issued, say, on Avoca, Mr. 
Parnell’s place, are, in fact, transferable mortgages, easily sold 
because of the guarantee. And, finally, 7/ the mortgage interest 
’s regularly paid, the British taxpayer would not in the end be 
called upon for any money out of his own pocket. Roughly 
speaking, two-thirds of the judicial rent of Ireland would pay 
3 per cent. on £150,000,000, and leave more than £2,000,000 a 
year to form a sinking fund for the repayment of the advance, 
That is an attractive scheme; but then, will it work? Will 
it even be discussed, much more adopted? We are so con- 
vinced that the agrarian question lies at the root of all troubles 
in Ireland, and that continued peace is impossible until 
it is solved, that we will ridicule no plan of settlement 
honestly brought forward; but is it conceivable that Mr. 
Matthews should believe in this one? It works well, he says, 
in Bavaria, and we have no doubt he is right, for it is in 
principle Stein’s scheme, which emancipated the Prussian 
peasantry; but then, would it work in Ireland? We cannot 
see the least hope of it. Until the debentures were paid off, 
the people would still be paying the equivalent of rent, and 
rent which they would think heavy; and if they refused to 
pay it, where would bo the remedy? Only in wholesale 
evictions ordered and carried out by the State, which would 
first have to use troops to collect a debt, and then to 
maintain at its own expense its insolvent debtors. Of 
course, if the new “ rent,” or mortgage interest, or debenture 
interest, were so low as to be little felt—say, merely for illus- 
tration, an average half-crown an acre—it would be paid, for 
that amount could be levied without evictions, and guaranteed, 
by a tax on transfers such as exists in France. But a rent 
regarded as still high would in bad years not be paid, least of 
all to protect a State which Irishmen believe to be at once 
boundlessly rich and exceedingly oppressive. They would 
declare themselves, as they do now, “extirpated by Saxon 
laws,” and would devise some plan of veiled rebellion backed 
by the “removal” of unpopular agents of the State. The 
collection of the money would be exceedingly difficult, even 
if Ireland were a Crown Colony, and with one hundred 
representatives of the tenant class seated in Parliament, it 
would be practically impossible, the single object of that 
great group being to unseat any Government which did not 
collect “ leniently,” and make up deficits—which year by year 
would look small—by advances from the British Treasury. In 
truth, the whole risk would fall upon the British taxpayer, 


abolition of rent as their bribe to the electors, and still use 
obstruction to extort a reduction of Irish payments. This ig 
the precise position which the British elector refuses to accept 
and we see no reason to believe that he will change fe. 
determination. Unlike many of our friends, we think that he 
would, on certain conditions, vote a large grant-in-aid for 
Ireland,—a lump sum, to be considered lost, like a sum ex. 
pended in war; but he will run no indefinite risk whatever 
He refused that to Mr. Gladstone, and he will not concede it 
to anybody else. The basis of the plan is that England shall 
trust Ireland with a hundred and fifty millions; and while 
Ireland announces in every vote that she hates England 
England will not do it. We write it with regret, for the plan 
is a large one and a benevolent one, and goes straight to the 
root of the Irish difficulty ; but it is useless to close one’s eyes 
to facts. There is no reason whatever why Irish tenants should 
pay the State any more than the landlords, and the British people 
will therefore refuse the landlordship of Ireland. They might 
have made the attempt once; but the history of the last ten 
years, and especially the ** Plan of Campaign,”’ has killed their 
confidence for a generation. The problem can, we believe, be 
solved ; but it must be by means which will not leave a con- 
stant source of friction between the two countries, which will 
not leave “the rent” still to be paid for generations, and 
which will not leave with the British taxpayer a sense of 
bitter wrong. 


MR. BRIGHT ON WAR. 


NR. BRIGHT is too practical a politician to set any store 
M by the kind of agreement A feel with his “aa of 
last Tuesday. For it is an agreement which is confined to 
general principles and does not extend to particulars, and, 
naturally enough, it is only about the particulars that Mr. 
Bright really cares. When he tells us that war is a very 
great evil, and that an unjust war is a very great crime, we 
can heartily go with him. What we object to is the assump- 
tion—the utterly baseless assumption, as we hold it to be— 
that there is no evil greater than war, and that all wars are 
unjust. War is not the greatest of evils when it is waged to re- 
press lawless ambition, or to save innocent people from wrongs 
they would otherwise suffer, or to defend ourselves against 
attacks which would become more daring and more dangerous 
in proportion as they encountered no adequate resistance, 
Excellent as are Mr. Bright’s intentions, we are not at all sure 
that he has not himself been accidentally a great fosterer of war. 
Undiscriminating oppositionis the worst enemy of discriminating 
opposition, and however just Mr. Bright’s denunciation of any 
particular war may be, the war party can always plead that he 
has denounced with equal fervour wars which he stands 
almost alone in disapproving. One of the wars referred to in 
his speech was a conspicuous example of this. The quarrel 
with the Chinese about the ‘ Arrow’ was all that Mr. Bright 
describes it. It ‘arose out of a lie of the most notorious 
character.” But when Lord Palmerston appealed to the 
country, the country heartily supported him, and one reason 
why it supported him was the unfortunate character Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden had then obtained as partisans of 
peace at any price. Men who were known to be equally hostile 
to all wars were not listened to when they argued against a 
particular war. They were in the position of a homeopathic 
doctor denouncing a particular drug. He may be quite 
right in his condemnation of it, but as he might have con- 
demned any other drug with equal vehemence, his censure 
counts for nothing. 

Again, by a strange inconsistency, Mr. Bright confounds 
preparation against possible war with expenditure upon actual 
war. He looks back with admiring regret to the days when, 
under Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington—* the 
greatest of our modern Ministers and the greatest of our 
modern soldiers”—our military and naval expenditure was 
only £11,000,000. But to the greatest soldier of modern 
times, these figures would have pointed a very different moral. 
He would have reminded us that this small expenditure had 
only been rendered possible by a large previous expenditure, 
that it was the overthrow of Napoleon’s power, and the 
resettlement of Europe which followed upon that overthrow, 
that made war for the time so remote a contingency 
that it seemed needless to take precautions against it. 
Even under these circumstances, the small Estimates which 
Mr. Bright puts forward as the type to which all succeeding 
Estimates ought to have conformed, proved a doubtful economy. 
They left so much to be supplied whenever we were at war, 





who would receive for it no return, not even a cessation of 
sunoyance, for the Home-rulers would still hold out the 


that it is by no means clear that the taxpayer would not have 
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profited by spending a little more when we were at peace. Let | 
us assume, however, that they were fully adequate for 1835, 
what shall we say to the inference that they would be equally 
adequate for 1887 ? We can understand the contention that 
we ought to maintain neither Army nor Navy. It is 
based on the wildest of dreams; but, at all events, 
it hangs together. It is inconsistent with facts, but 
it is not inconsistent with itself. But the contention that 
the Army and Navy we had in 1835 are all that we need have 
in 1887, is absolutely unintelligible. The aspect of European 
politics has changed ; the character of European armaments 
has changed. Some members of the religious body to which Mr. 
Bright belongs would probably say that it is not lawful to offer 
any resistance to a burglar. That is a question of first principles 
about which it is useless to argue. But Mr. Bright is in the 

sition of a man who holds that when a burglar is armed 
with a bludgeon or a life-preserver, it is lawful to use a 
bludgeon or a life-preserver in your turn; but that if the 
burglar takes to a revolver, you must on no account employ a 
revolver yourself, Armaments, if they are to exist to any 
purpose, must bear some proportion to the armaments of 
other Powers. If Mr. Bright will compare the relative cost 
of the armies of the great Continental Powers in 1835 and 
in 1887, we suspect that even the great increase which our 
own military outlay has undergone will seem small by com- 
parison. 

There is another aspect of war which Mr. Bright does not 
seem even to have considered. He will not, we are sure, say 
that, provided that England is at peace, he does not care what 
happens abroad. Would he, then, hold it unlawful to fight in 
the obvious interests of peace ? Supposing that a majority of the 
European Powers were willing, provided that England would 
make common cause with them, to form a league of peace 
—a league, that is, which should treat as the common enemy 
any Power who on any pretext took up arms against another 
—would he say that we were bound to kéep out of it? We 
are not arguing as to the possibility of such a league, or as to 
the possibility of our having that intimate knowledge of the 
motives with which it had been formed which could alone 
justify us in becoming a member of it. What we wani to 
know is whether, on the hypothesis that such a league could 
be honestly and effectively created if only our co-operation 
was assured, Mr. Bright would think an English Minister 
right in joining it. If he would not think this, what becomes 
of his zeal for peace? A word from England would presumably 
save Europe from war; yet this word is not to be spoken, 
because by speaking it England pledges herself to go to war 
under certain conditions. That is a conclusion which goes 
very near to identifying patriotism with selfishness. If, on 
the other hand, Mr. Bright would justify an English Minister 
who incurred this risk in view of the greatness of the end to 
be gained, he is not opposed to war as such, but simply to 
wars made without sufficient cause; and then there is no 
difference between us. Indeed, if the advocates of inter- 
national arbitration—a plan which, we fancy, has counted Mr. 
Bright among its advocates—are really in earnest about their 
own scheme, they, too, must contemplate war under certain 
conditions. As in private life an arbitration would be of no 
value unless the award could, in case of need, be enforced by 
law, so between nations an arbitration would be of no value 
unless the award could, in case of need, be enforced by arms. 
Consequently, the adoption by the Great Powers of a system of 
international arbitration would be equivalent to an under- 
taking to go to war with any Power that might refuse to abide 
by the decision of the international tribunal. We are not at all 
sure that if international arbitration had been adopted into 
the public law of Europe twenty years ago, England might 
not have had a war or two in Europe upon her hands, as well 
as those which Mr. Bright reckons up in Asia and Africa. 

This is what we had in mind when we said that war is not 
the greatest of evils. The unresisting acquiescence in evil 
and misery, lest to resist them should by chance impose upon 
us the necessity of making good our words, is to our minds a 
greater evil still,—greater in the amount of suffering it brings 
upon the world, greater in the injury it does to the character 
of the acquiescing nation. Certainly we are no advocates of 
rash intervention in Continental affairs. But we cannot see 
anything specially admirable or specially Christian in that 

d of peace-making which consists in caring for no one but 
ourselves, Mr. Bright would admit, no doubt, that Bulgaria 
would be happier, and have a far better future before her, if a 
member of a free Balkan Confederation, than as a part of the 
Russian Empire. Would he hold that no considerations would 








justify England in fighting to bring about thatend? No doubt 
the primd-facie argument would be all against her playing such 
apart. She would have to be very clear that the desired result 
would follow from her intervention,—that nothing short of this 
could bring it about, and that in all reasonable probability this 
would bring it about. But supposing these conditions fulfilled, 
we hold that to fight to keep Bulgaria free would be more un- 
selfish, and therefore more Christian, than to stand aside and 
see Bulgaria enslaved. Take another case. We express no 
opinion now on the question whether England ought to main- 
tain the neutrality of Belgium by force of arms. That depends 
on a variety of considerations which do not for the moment 
concern us. But supposing that it were in our power to keep 
the armies of France and Germany out of Belgium, if we were 
prepared to take up arms the moment the frontier was crossed 
by either belligerent, would not an enormous amount of per- 
fectly unprovoked human suffering be averted? Here is a 
peaceful country, which only wishes to be left alone, which 
gives no offence to any other Power, which has nothing to gain 
by becoming a theatre of war, which can only be forced into 
that position by a total disregard of any interests except 
those of the gigantic combatants of whom it is, unhappily 
for itself, the neighbour. Would it be wrong, in Mr. 
Bright’s judgment, for England to fight in such a cause as this, 
provided that she could do so with reasoffable confidence of 
success? How does his theory of the wickedness of war 
apply to such a case as this ? 

We say nothing about Mr. Bright’s charges against the 
English Army at Abu Klea, because they have already been 
either denied or explained. It is rather for him to show that 
hearsay derived from an unnamed informant is better evidence 
than the positive statements of two well-known special corre- 
spondents, 








THE CONDUCT OF AGE. 

GOOD part of the world is almost governed by very old 

men, The Emperor of Germany will be 90 next month; 

Von Moltke is 86; Prince Bismarck is 71; M. Grévy, 76; and 
Mr. Gladstone, 77. Yet the great influence which the old un- 
doubtedly tend to acquire in modern times has certainly done 
nothing to help old people of average calibre to order their life 
better,—partly, no doubt, because picked lives of exceptional 
vigour are either no models, or very unfortunate models for men 
of ordinary type; and partly because, even if they were to tell 
us their experience, it would not be of much use to us, in con- 
sequence of the very different conditions to which men on 
whose resolves affairs of the greatest moment depend, 
are subjected,—very different, we mean, from those which 
surround ordinary people. You could not get much guidance 
as to how to meet the sense of decaying energy from 
the example of those whose energy, even when it has been 
lessened by age, is twice as great as that of ordinary men of the 
same age, or from those who are kept up to their work by the 
imperious exigencies of a position in which every one is looking 
to them for some urgent decision. It would be as wise for a horse 
to guide his endeavours in old age by the example of the elephant, 
as for most of us to guide ourselves in that stage of life by 
the hints which lives such as we have mentioned might supply. 
Indeed, we hold that our literature in general often misleads 
commonplace folks from a closely analogous cause,—that all its 
most influential portions are due to men of genius, and that men 
of genius, in their interpretations of life, are very apt to misin- 
terpret the experience of those who are not only not men of genius 
at all, but who are very apt to be misunderstood by men of 
genius even when most brilliantly painted by them. The 
history of the world could not, of course, have been either 
guided or written except by men of very exceptional endow- 
ments ; but just for that very reason, the lessons which have 
been learnt from them are often far less applicable than they 
are supposed to be to their humbler fellow-men who have 
neither their endowments, nor, in general, that vivid life which 
usually results from exceptional endowments, And what is 
true of the misleading effect produced by the teaching of men 
of high powers generally on those who have very moderate 
powers, is equally true of the misleading effect produced on 
men of ordinary vigour by watching the old age of men of 
very exceptional vigour. We are often told that it is a great 
mistake to retire early, that the motto of the old should be 
Cave de resignationibus, and so forth. But do the persons 
who give this advice on the strength of the experience of men 
of unusual strength of constitution, know what it really means ? 
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—that it means duties half-performed or ill-performed, though 
protected by a certain traditional respect from sharp criticism ; 
that it means the effort to do what there is no longer the power 
to do well, and the secret mortification of feeling that it is not 
well done; that it means the keeping back of the competent to 
gave the pride of the incompetent ; and, worst of all, the keeping 
up of a sort of self-deception on the part of the old, in order that 
they may reconcile themselves to the part they are playing P 
No doubt it is true that when old men give up their accustomed 
tasks in later life, they may often lose health which they might 
have prolonged a little further into their age, and drop away. 
Well, is it not better so, if the only mode of retaining bodily 
health is to affect to do as in former times what men have lost 
the power to do well? There is no such deficiency in the stock 
of energy needing work, that those who have only the habit of 
work without the energy, should keep the work in their own 
hands. Probably the advice so often given to the old to stick 
to their work to the last is, in nine cases out of ten, bad advice, 
advice which takes into account a very small part of the case,— 
namely, the convenience and habits of the old, and not the 
convenience and habits of the young; the pride of the old, and 
ndt the aspirations of the young; and, finally, the rigidity and 
inelasticity of the old, and not the pliancy and elasticity of the 
young. 

The truth is, we take it, that very little of our best literature 
is written for the benefit of old people, and that that which is, is 
not very likely to do them good. A good work on the best way 
of growing old is greatly wanted. The willingness to admit that 
certain portions of one’s former work are beyond one is hardly 
ever pressed upon any one as a duty ; yet a duty it undoubtedly is. 
The evil,—we think we may say the sin,—of deceiving ourselves, 
and trying to deceive others on the subject, is hardly ever in- 
sisted upon; and yet it is a great evil. Doubtless it is very 
difficult to recall as a practical truth that what we are apt to 
eall the work of life is, and ought to be, the work of only a 
part of life, and that mortal men, if they live to old age at all, 
have to learn to die out of life well,—by which, of course, we 
donot mean to die physically, but to die to a great many of 
their former pursuits, with as much meekness and humility 
as. we teach the young to display in their entrance into 
life. It is the greatest of mistakes to suppose that humility 
isa duty which belongs exclusively to the young. It is 
quite as needful to the old, and a great deal more difficult. 
Pride is a far greater temptation to the old than it is to the 
young, partly because it necessarily meets with much fewer 
rebukes, and partly because dignity is so often confounded 
with pride, while the old find it hard to maintain their dignity 
(as, however, they often do in the very highest sense) if they 
sacrifice their pride. Yet to make neither mistake to which pride 
prompts the old,—neither to hold fast to power which they have 
lost the art of exerting to the advantage of others, nor to throw 
up in mortification duties which they could do better than ever 
because they find that they cannot be successfully combined 
with other duties which they once discharged well,—is a matter 
of no little difficulty, and one in which they are very little 
helped by the moral counsels of the best spiritual advisers. 
The latter part of the life of the old ought to be, even when 
it is not, a very gradual dying out of the active work of 
life, and ought to be a cheerful and serene process, not a 
gloomy and sullen one. But it is precisely here that men get 
so: little help from the spiritual teachers who are so full of 
their counsels to the young. Old men hardly ever hear of 
the special difficulties and temptations of old age, of the 
duty of cultivating an ungrudging spirit while making this 
kind of retreat from active influence, of the plausibility 
of the self-deception which represents a certain gloom or 
melancholy under such conditions as a perfectly right and natural 
attitude of mind springing solely from a noble yearning for the 
sphere of usefulness from which an active mind has been un- 
willingly driven. The truth, however, is that the self-sacrifice 
which in youth is oftenest represented by readiness to surrender 
pleasure for duty, is in age oftenest represented by readiness to 
surrender what was once duty but is duty no longer, into more 
vigorous though less practised guardianship. 

Considering how carefully childhood and youth are usually 
made apprenticeships to the practical duties of middle life, 
nothing is more remarkable than the complete neglect of the 
hardly less clear: duty of making middle life an apprenticeship 
te the duties of age; of preparing for the time of declining 
strength, for the time of life suitable to the advising 





rather than the executing mind, for the freedom and detach. 
ment of spirit appropriate to less exhausting labours, for the 


graceful but’ unexacting dependence which is quite willing * 


to owe much to others, but is fully aware of the conditions 
under which alone it is possible to owe much to others 
without being a heavy burden upon them. It seems to us that 
there is far too little of this kind of deliberate preparation for 
later years, that men at least, and often women, are far too 
tenacious of all the practical rights which they gain in middle 
life, and which, whatever they may say to the contrary, they 
evidently never dream of relaxing their hold upon, while they 
live. This is why old age, when it does at last compel them to 
give up their long-ago enfeebled grasp on their work, is so hope- 
loss and intolerable. They have never prepared themselves for 
it. This may be excusable in the poor, who are forced to work up 
to the last limits of their ability, though even in the poor, as they 
are now educated, there might be much more preparation than 
there is for the last stage of life. But amongst the middle classes 
nothing is less excusable or more melancholy than to see men 
jealously holding on to work which is no longer their fit work, 
and for which others who are far fitter are waiting, simply 
because they have no other interest in life than that of discharging 
mechanically duties which it was once their pride to have shown 
how to discharge with a certain originality. It is no paradox to 
say that there is an immense deal of youth in age, if people would 
only study how to keep it, and not overburden it with a sort 
of strain for which the physical organisation of the old has 
become unfit. There is no brighter hopefulness than the 
hopefulness of age,—personal hopefulness for the great change 
approaching to themselves,—hopefulness of vision for others,— 
hopefulness of insight for the world. It is only the outworn and 
the overburdened who have the hopefulness crushed out of them 
by the sense of a weight of responsibility for active duties which 
it is no longer possible to carry with ease. In order to bring out 
this hopefulness to its full brightness, there should be a serious 
moral preparation in middle life for the approach of the time of 
peace, a steady discouragement of that jealousy of the young 
which is so apt to creep on ambitious men, a steady fostering 
of those quieter and less exciting interests of life which grow 
in importance as the active strength declines, and a steady grasp 
on that spiritual life which waxes as the powers of administra- 
tion wane. Wordsworth says that— 
“the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 

And that is so, no doubt, when age leaves behind all the eager 
desire to control others which failing energy no longer enables 
men togratify. But if we trained ourselves as we might, age 
would take away the desire as well as the power always to be 
meddling in the practical control of earth’s affairs, and leave 
only the willingness to counsel others with that disinterested 
and dispassionate insight which carries the most weight. And 
if that were so, age would really gain in unobtrusive influence 
as muchas it had lost in executive force. The dregs of a carnal 
hankering after controlling force, which age now so often leaves 
behind, is the legacy not of years merely, but of a jealous and 
unchastened middle life. 


THE GAMBLING INSTINCT. 
E always listen with attention to our correspondent, Mr. 
Harper, bat he has not succeeded where Archbishop 
Whately failed. His argument, that the gambler plays to injure 
his neighbour—which must, of course, be wrong—will not hold 
water. The gambler does not want to injure his neighbour any 
more than an opera-house lessee does when he sells tickets. His 
object is to benefit himself and amuse himself by selling a 
chance; and if he plays fairly—and we include in the word 
“ fairness” that his opponents are sober, and likely to be his 
equals in the game—the bargain is in itself just as legitimate 
as another. He is not selling a non-existent thing, but a 
chance of a thing that exists. A great deal of thought has been 
expended by very able persons in the endeavour to find a high 
moral ground for the prohibition of gambling, which they see to 
be advisable ; but they have never succeeded, and they never will. 
There is no moral ground, and there cannot be one which would 
not prohibit trade. If a man has a right to expend a portion of 
his substance and of his time in seeking recreation, and finds 
that games of chance recreate him, he has a right to play games 
of chance. There is no more harm in playing baccarat for 
moderate stakes—and we mention baccarat specially because of 
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the rain that variety of vingt-et-wn has wrought—than there 
is in hiring a horse for a ride, though, of course, there 
is also to most men less good. The single objection 
to gambling—in our minds, the sufficient one—is the argu- 
ment of unbroken experience. Gambling is like drinking 
alcohol. There is no harm in alcohol in moderation, or 
rather there is good, as in all innocent pleasures; but, never- 
theless, the unlimited sale of alcohol cannot be permitted. The 
experience of mankind is that everywhere, except in Tuscany, 
there are a large number of persons, and in most countries a 
majority of persons, who, if they drink alcohol at all, will drink 
it to excess; and the trade is therefore either strictly regulated, 
as by all Europeans outside Russia, or, as in Mussulman and 
Hindoo States, is totally prohibited. In just the same 
way, men have found out that with many men—not, we 
think, a majority—the playing of games of chance, or of 
mixed chance and skill, is so attractive that it develops a 
farious passion, a moral drunkenness under which they lose 
gelf-command, their principles are weakened, their industry 
disappears, and they become little better than moral lunatics. 
Gambling, therefore, is either placed under regulation, just as 
opium is, or, as far as the public is concerned—which, being half- 
civilised, is much more liable to temptation than individuals are— 
is totally prohibited. The prohibitionists are quite right, and in 
view of the results, we hold in aversion the statesmen who, like 
M. Goblet, are inclined to relax the restrictions; but morality is 
never benefited by the invention of false sins. Nobody is a 
sinner for playing a game of whist for stakes which he may 
fairly pay for his recreation, and to say he is, is only to bring 
moral teaching into contempt. Yet if playing a game of chance 
for money is iw se sinful, whist for sixpenny points is just as bad 
as roulette or poker. 


The efforts of good men to discover a moral formula against 
gambling are, we suspect, the root of the very curious explana- 
tions of the impulses which make gamblers. The usual, indeed 
we may say the universal one, is that the motive of gambling 
is avarice, the lust of gain for itself. The novelists, Lord 
Beaconsfield excepted—his gambling scene in “The Young 
Duke” is perhaps the finest single scene he ever drew—concur 
with the moralists about this, which is not their usual way; and 
a good many of them ascribe to gamesters the impulses and 
looks of misers. That is certainly not true. The professional 
gambler, whose sole motive is greed, is not a true gambler at all, 
for he not only means to win, but on the average is assured that, 
by fair means or foul, he can do it. No really avaricious person 
and no truly greedy one ever gambles, for the pain of paying 
his losses overcomes both the pleasure of the game and 
the pleasure derived from winning. To feel the gambler’s 
instinct in its full force,a man must have in him some inner 
liberality, must agree, in fact, with Charles Fox that, next to 
winning at cards, the greatest pleasure is losing at them. 
Without this he will never continue gambling, and never enjoy 
it while he continues the practice. Nor should we at all say, as 
the ancients all said, and as so many novelists say now, that 
gaming was a mark of inner effeminacy, of a wish for excite- 
ment to be gained without exertion. If we are not mis- 
taken, Prince Bismarck played high in early life, and certainly 
Count Cavour did, and they were among the most energetic 
statesmen of the century in Europe, as another gambler, 
Charles Fox, would have been, if he had ever possessed for 
any time the substance of power. Among men, it is not the 
effeminate who gamble most ; while the gambling women are, as 
a rule, morbidly energetic. Nor do we think that the gambler 
is at heart a cheat, as the clergy are apt to preach. Play 
may make him one; for the passion, like the passions for 
drink and opium, masters principle. But outside the ranks of 
professional gamblers—who, merely because chance is so 
equal, must either be downright cheats, or cheats in the way 
of picking inferiors to play with—gamblers are usually very 
honest, care more, in fact, to pay up their play-losses than to 
pay their proper debts. It may be said that opinion presses on 
them severely ; but then, how did the opinion grow? As nobody 
need play cards, the special horror of cheating at cards is not a 
gradually developed instinct of self-defence. In truth, if gamblers 
were not, as a rule, honest, gambling would long since have come 
to an end. Somebody—it surely must be Mr. Besant—some- 
where tells a perfect story of a street-boy who was seen, 
on a shady doorstep, playing pitch-and-toss with himself 
for buttons. He cut off all his buttons, lost them all, and 
walked away greatly dilapidated in costume. When caught 





and interrogated as to his conduct, and presented with his 
buttons, he replied, crying, “T’other beggar won them, Sir,” 
“other” being, we suppose, his opponent, Chance itself. That, 
and not dishonesty, seems to us in accordance with the true 
gambling instinct, which in China leads men to play even 
for themselves, and to pay the penalty, the losers passing 
quietly and patiently into a life of slavery. Indian gamblere, 
too, constantly steal in order to play; but they hold non- 
payment too base a crime to be committed,—a fact the more 
notable because Indian religious opinion condemns games 
of chance. ‘The true temptation to gamble, we believe, with 
all men except the professionals, is the desire which prompts 
most men to drink hard, the desire of excitement, of something 
to make them forget themselves and the commonplace circum- 
stances around them. It is a form, a bad or inferior form, of 
the love of adventure. They get a stimulus from play, and 
they therefore play, and the nearer the stake is to a sum they 
cannot afford, the more perfect the stimulus becomes. That 
is the reason why very hard-worked men are so often 
gamblers, why the attraction catches people of feverish 
energy, and why it so dominates the Chinese. There is 
no gambler like the Chinaman, because there is no one else, 
except the Red Indian—who is also a gambler—whose life is so 
rigidly hemmed in, or who has for generations lived in such 
self-restraint as to have stamped a special expression, or ex- 
pressionlessness, upon his face. The gambler is seeking excite- 
ment, and it is because he cannot find it unless his stakes grow 
higher or his play more constant, that his form of recreation 
becomes so excessively dangerous. No pursuit, however 
innocent, is safe, if indulgence in it increases the desire in 
geometrical progression. 
AN OLD FRENCH HOUSE.—II. 
FTER the death of the young Marquis de C—, his 
mother’s existence became less solitary, though not less 
formal, than it had been in his lifetime. Her aunt, the old 
Marquise de B—, came to live with her; her cousin, the Com- 
tesse d’O——, paid her long visits; a few old friends, models of 
propriety, came often to stay with her. Sometimes younger friends 
and relations ventured for a few days into the stately precincts 
of G——, brought by that strong family affection and dutiful- 
ness which is so large a part of French character. And these 
young people must have needed all their principle to support 
life at all in such a freezing atmosphere. The rigid punctuality 
of the house, for instance, directed by old servants with whom 
no one dared to find fault, must have been almost beyond the 
attainment of ordinary mortals. You might be out walking in 
the woods on an enchanting day in spring; the free country out- 
side those walls, the distractions of wild flowers, might have made 
you linger a little longer than was prudent. Then, as you were 
turning in at one of the park gates, still a long way from the 
chateau, the dinner-bell would begin to ring at half-past 5, and 
you would know that you had committed one of the unpardon- 
able sins,—you were late for dinner. You might hurry back 
and rush into the chdteaw by a back-door; but nothing could 
save younow. When you came down the great white staircase, 
you could see through an open door the party sitting at dinner, 
unconscious of you. You went in and took your place; no one 
looked up or seemed to perceive your entrance; there was a 
dead silence, which made the bravest culprit tremble with 
nervousness. In a few minutes, probably, the talk was resumed ; 
but nobody addressed the late comer. You were in disgrace for 
the whole evening, though you might be thirty or forty years 
old. 

Madame de C—— was not rich, and she was extremely 
charitable, so that the state kept up at G—— was a very different 
thing from what it had been in the days before the Kevolution. 
She had, in fact, only about £1,500 a year; but such an income, 
to this day, goes very much farther in France than in England. 
She had a first-rate man-cook, two valets de chambie,—each of 
these, one must remember, housemaid, butler, and footman 
rolled into one, and doing three times the work of an English- 
man. There were also two or three maids in the house, a dairy- 
maid, a coachman, a gardener, a gamekeeper, and five or six men 
under them. The daily life of the mistress of the house began 
at 6 every morning, when she got up and went to mass at the 
church in the town. After that, she visited the poor, and the 
little hospital she had built, which was entirely supported by 
her. She was back at the chateau before the church clock struck 
10; its last stroke was immediately followed by the breakfast- 
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bell, and then, for what reason I do not know, the church clock 
struck the hour a second time. After breakfast, the Marquise 
and her guests went into the salon, cold and bare as it has been 
described, its only relics of splendour being the very fine family 
portraits, and the beautiful carving of the panelled walls. Here 
the ladies were all obliged to sit at needlework till 2 o’clock; 
and the men staying in the chateau, if they were well behaved, 
sat there too, and entertained the ladies; but, not unnaturally, 
they very often found this too much for them, and escaped to 
the outer world. At 2 the morning’s bondage ended ; 
people scattered and did what they pleased. Madame de 
C—— went to her own affairs; sometimes she took a 
drive with one or two congenial spirits. After dinner, which 
was at half-past 5, the poor ladies sat down again to 
their needlework, the rebellious men escaping to smoke, 
if they could manage it without being found out, for one can 
easily understand that smoking was not a practice encouraged 
at G——. At 9 o’clock, the whole party played a round 
game, and this lasted till the clock struck 10, when the 
Marquise wished her friends good-night. Then they all lighted 
the candles in their flat candlesticks, and set off to bed. 

All this sounds dismal enough, but the place and the life had 
their redeeming features too. The house had a kind of historic 
grandeur aud beauty mingled with its sadness,—for certainly it 
was sad; the shadow of its mistress’s sorrow hanging over it 
likeacloud. Yet the talk was often most cheerful and agreeable, 
as it could not fail to be among well-bred French people, and the 
warm sun shone on the great white walls, and streamed into the 
high rooms, and along the broad red corridors hung with pictures 
of the past. Outside, too, the place had its beauty; on the 
south terrace were two rows of fine, bushy orange-trees, tall and 
stately like the house; and in the park below, green and bright 
and shady, the long avenues of trees seemed to lead to unknown 
distances; they, and the beautiful mysterious charmilles in full 
foliage, seemed like the approaches to some hidden fairy palace. 
Then, not all Madame de C——’s friends and companions were 
of the same ascetic spirit as herself. The younger guests at 
the chateau used to fly for sympathy and amusement to the 
oldest person in the house, who yet was the youngest and 
merriest, the Marquise de B——. In her little apartment 
at one end of the chdteau, she used to sit and tell her 
stories, recollections of her long life, which would have been 
quite impossible in the drawing-room, in the hearing of 
Madame de C——. Her father was an Austrian noble, and 
she had royal blood in her veins. About the year 1785, he 
enraged his family by falling in love with France and a French 
lady, gave up a brilliant marriage they had arranged for him, 
bought large estates in France, and wished to spend the rest of his 
life there. But the Revolution interfered withthat. He and his 
wife were living in Paris with their little girl, who was about 
four years old. One day she was sent out driving in her mother’s 
berline, with servants to take care of her, when the carriage was 
stopped by a mob, who seized the little girl, perched her on the 
car of the Goddess of Reason, and drove her about all day in 
triumph. The little lady herself enjoyed this adventure im- 
mensely ; but it was too much for her father and mother. 
Having got their child back, which they did not succeed in doing 
till the next day, they immediately left Paris, and took refuge at 
the Court of Hungary, where their child was brought up; and 
many stories, more amusing than edifying, she had to tell of her 
young days. In the end, she married a French émigré, the 
Marquis de B——, and so came back to I'rance. They succeeded 
in getting back some part of their property, but had very little 
money. Madame de B—— used to tell that, after her arrival in 
her husband’s half-ruined chdteau, she had been trying to find a 
woman as cook, at very low wages, when one day an oldish man 
came to offer himself. She answered,—“ Impossible; nous sommes 
ruinés, et je ne cherche qu’une trés modeste cuisinitre. Je ne 
pourrais pas payer un cuisinier.” ‘Oh, madame la Marquise,” 
said the man, “j’ai été le cuisinier de Madame Dubarry, et je ne 
pense pas me résigner 2 entrer dans une maison ordinaire. Si 
vous voulez me prendre, j’aime mieux vous servir sans gages !”” 

Madame de B—— had lost her husband and two sons, and was 
left alone in the world, before she came to live with her niece ; 
but she had not lost her wit and fun, or her love of the world 
and its ways, and she certainly was a foreign element in the 
Chateau de G——. While she lived there, it was at least 
possible to laugh; and the young relations perhaps found the 
old aunt’s stories not less delightful because they were stolen 
pleasures, like smoking, quite shut out from the great rooms 
downstairs. 





But I must not linger on these recollections of days which look 
actually bright in contrast with the deeper twilight that fol. 
lowed them. Madame de B—— died a very old woman, lively 
and charming to the last. The old friends passed away one 
by one, leaving the Marquise much more lonely, and then, 
the last great trouble of her life, came the war of 1870, A 
battle was fought close by, the little town was occupied, and the 
Prussian General quartered himself and his officers in the 
chateau, with his artillery in the park. The poor Marquise, 
though treated afterwards with great respect, received a shock 
on the first day which she never recovered. The first soldier 
who entered the chdteaw took her roughly by the shoulders and 
pushed her aside. She was able and ready, however, to devote 
herself to the care of the wounded, and when the Germans had 
left, taking her horses with them, she turned the house into a 
hospital. She also nursed the many victims of the small-pox, 
which broke out with great violence towards the end of the war, 
A faithful friend, who came to her as soon as the state of the 
country would allow, found her strangely changed from her 
former self. Her spirit was broken, the old sternness and stiff. 
ness were gone, and she had become quite gentle and affectionate, 
But all the old life was over; each year as it went by, as the 
Marquise gradually failed in body and mind, seemed sadder to 
those who went there to visit and watch over her, 

A visit to G—— in winter,—it was something formidable of 
its kind. As I have said, the place was remote from railroads; 
and this visit began with a drive of more than thirty miles, 
twelve miles of which went straight through one of the forests 
of that country. And a drive through such a forest in summer 
is beautiful and charming enough; but in the dark, grey winter, 
it is a very dreary experience. The carriage hardly ever met a 
single living thing: a stray huntsman, perhaps, or a party of 
woodcutters, or a frightened deer rushing into a thicket. And 
then G—— itself,—the old servants dead or in second childhood, 
their mistress failing fast, the doors in the corridor all shut, the 
damp alleys of the park deserted. Cold winds blew straight 
through the house, which stands on a hill, and it required some 
courage to come out of one’s room, wrapped in shawls, and walk 
along the freezing, silent passages, and down to the great empty 
halls below, where immense wood fires blazing up the chimneys 
only seemed, in some mysterious way, to make the house more 
lonely still. 

It is all over now. G—— has passed into other and younger 
hands; the Marquise is at rest. Perhaps, when another cen- 
tury has gone by, another chapter in the history of the old house 
—more or less eventful, who knows P—may be told from another 
memory. E. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE CLERGY. 

T will not be a matter of surprise to those who know the 
present position of the country clergy, that their manifold 
troubles in consequence of the agricultural depression have at 
last found a voice.* The squires are estimated to have lost 
30 per cent. of their income in the last ten years, the farmers 
60 per cent., and the labourers 10 per cent. The clergy stand in 
a different position to any of them, and must rank next the 
farmer in the extent of their loss. The position of the clergy 
differs from the position of the other sufferers in this,—that 
there are very heavy calls upon their incomes which, though 
they do not amount to charges, must be paid, and, in fact, have 
been paid, except in the most exceptional cases, during the whole 
period. Such outgoings as the stipends of curates, the conduct 
of the services of the Church, the repair of chancels, the support 
of schools, the maintenance of local clubs and_ societies, 
and the administration of charities, have been loyally paid 
by the clergy, even when they hardly knew where to 
turn for the necessaries of life. The clergyman’s is the 
only income which is and must be spent in and for the parish. 
It is infinitely to the credit of the clergy that they have 
often preferred to starve themselves rather than to starve the 
spiritual agencies which had been started in better times for the 
benefit of the people. The clergy have endured—we wish we 
could say passed through—the ordeal with a dignified, and very 
often, if truth were known, courageous and pathetic, silence. 
And because they have been silent, it is naturally assumed in an 
agitating and agitated world that things were not very bad with 
them after all. Indeed, it would not take long to find politicians 
who would tell one that the clergy were the fattest of middle- 
men and the worst of landlords. But it is time that the state of 


* The Agricultural Depression, and the Sufferings of the Clergy. By R. E. 
Prothero, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Ozford. London: Guardian Office. 
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the clergy whose income depends upon agriculture should be 
thoroughly considered by the country, and especially by those 
qho, from whatever point of view, are desirous of maintaining 
an Established Church. 

The spokesman of the clergy is not one of themselves. 
Mr. R. E. Prothero, who undertook to make an inquiry into 
the subject for the editor of the Guardian, and whose letters 
to that paper are now reprinted in pamphlet form, is a 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and a layman; but by 
reason of his connection with many of the clergy, by going 
to the best sources of information, and by the personal in- 
vestigation he has made, he has produced a most valuable 
authority upon the present condition of things with regard to 
tithes and glebe. His inquiry was, indeed, mainly confined to 
‘the districts in which the prolonged depression was known to 
have produced its most disastrous results.” So thatthe readers 
of this pamphlet may feel safe in saying that they know the 
worst, though the evidence is not so reliable as to the extent of 
the area of the evil. We are glad to say that Mr. Prothero has 
not yielded to the temptation of “ highly spiced literature,” and 
does not pose either as his own or any one else’s “‘ Special 
Commissioner.” His statements are probably not the less 
accurate on that account. “ Abstract statements possess at 
least one advantage,—they preserve the incognito of those who 
have only given information on the distinct understanding that 
names shall not be directly or indirectly divulged.” Identifica- 
tion would mean loss of credit, the last straw in many cases. 

Clerical incomes from agricultural property are derived from 
tithes and glebe. Mr. Prothero treats them separately ; but in 
the present case the result to the clergy is the same. In the 
case of tithes, the question is complicated by political agitation 
and sectarian hatred. It is as hard to convince the Welsh 
Calvinist of the fact that tithe rests on the same title as any 
other property, as it is to convince the English farmer that, 
though he hands the money to the parson, he does not in reality 
pay the tithe. The question of tithe is really a question between 
the landowner and the tithe-owner, not between the tithe-owner 
and the farmer. If tithe were abolished to-morrow, within ten 
years it would all go into the landlord’s pocket in the 
shape of increased rent; and hard as it is to convince the 
English farmer of this, it lies at the basis of the whole question. 
We heartily concur with Mr. Prothero in thinking that the 
alliance between landowners and tenants in the agitation against 
tithe would be “short-sighted, if not actually dishonest.” 
It would be foolish, because the same sort of agitation is equally 
capable of being used against the landlords themselves. It 
would be dishonest, because, whatever may be the ignorance of 
the tenant-farmers, the landowners know perfectly well that 
they “bought their land at a less price because it was subject 
to tithe; they never purchased or acquired the rent-charge; it 
can be no grievance for them to pay what never belonged to 
them ; it is no hardship not to receive interest on capital which 
they have not invested. Their successors inherit what their 
predecessors bought, neither more nor less; they are in exactly 
the same position with respect to the charge, neither better nor 
worse.” As to the present position of clerical tithe-owners, it is 
“painful to the extreme. They are dependent upon bankrupts 
for their bread. Their position as spiritual advisers is seriously 
¢ompromised when they at the same time appear as creditors 
pressing struggling tenants for the payment of tithe.” 


The glebe-owner is still worse off than the tithe-owner. He 
suffers “more than the corresponding losses of landowners.” 
He is accused of being a bad landlord; but the reason is not so 
much in himself as in the law, which practically forbids him to 
give his tenant any security of occupation, which weights him 
with dilapidations, but does not compel him to work the land 
in a husbandlike manner, and which finally renders it absolutely 
impossible that at death or resignation, either he or his repre- 
sentatives should be able to get back a penny of any capital 
he may have spent on the land. Thus, the practical summary 
of the glebe-owner’s position is that he gets the worst tenants, 
and that his interest is to spend as little as he can on the land. 
In recent years, many landholders have saved their estates 
to themselves and their children by bold but judicious expendi- 
tare of capital during the period of depression. But an 
incumbent cannot benefit his family, and rarely benefits him- 
self, by expending capital on the land. Only one instance has Mr. 
Prothero found of a clergyman who has successfully farmed his 
own land so as to make it pay for the time being, and even in 
this case he can never get back the capital he has expended. 





It will surprise, and we think it should command the respect of 
the public to learn, that in spite of this, in the diocese of Peter- 
borough alone, £75,000 was spent between 1870-80 on the 
improvement of farms and buildings, of which £37,000 was 
private capital sunk in the land without any prospect of seeing 
the capital again, and, as things have turned out, without even 
getting the interest. The private capital sunk for the same 
purpose since 1870 in the Peterborough diocese alone now 
amounts to £50,000, and it is probable that as much as £150,000 
has been expended in the whole country. This large expendi- 
ture, though at the most it has been of only temporary benefit 
to the clergy, and a loss fearful to contemplate to their families, 
has immensely benefited the property of the Church, and the 
clergy deserve to get the credit of it. To understand the position 
the clergy are actually in, take the following, which we know, 
from other sources than Mr. Prothero, to accurately describe the 
state of things in many cases :— 

‘‘ All the temporal advantages of the clerical profession are, at least 
in the midland counties, entirely removed. The clergy feel the pinch 
of poverty, not, perhaps, in its acutest form of actual hunger, but in 
the loss of all those so-called luxuries which in their position and 
surroundings are really necessaries. First came inconvenience 
from delay and uncertainty in the receipt of income; then the 
humiliating necessity of asking for credit; then the certainty that 
rents would not be paid; then the pressure of creditors and the 
refusal to give further credit; then the expenditure cf private 
capital and the mortgage of life insurances; then the application 
to friends. The house and its surroundings are ill-adapted to 
a constantly narrowing income. The outdoor establishment is 
reduced, the garden cannot be maintained, the horse and carriage 
are sold. The same process is followed indoors. Servant after 
servant is discharged till not one is left; then follows the carefal 
husbanding of fuel, the severest practice of domestic economy, even 


the disposal of books, furniture, and apparel...... The Church 
services must be maintained, and the curate’s salary is paid by an 
incumbent who envies his subordinate his salary...... No one 


will give more than the parson, and the clergy are still obliged to 
head subscriptions. ..... The parson is often the only man of 
education in the parish; he cannot seek the society of his friends, 
for he has no means of locomotion; he cannot solace himself with 
books, for he can no longer afford to buy them, or even to subscribe to 
a library ; he cannot, like the squire, shut up his house and leave the 
neighbourhood. He has no fellow-sufferer with whom he can compare 
notes; the farmers may understand his loss, but their well-meant 
sympathy is often expressed with excruciating frankness; the 
labourers grumble that he cannot employ them as he used, and is 
less able to minister to their wants.” 
This is a sad picture enough, and is far away removed from 
the ideal picture of the country parsonage. Mr. Prothero pro- 
poses remedies which we are not going to discuss at present. 
The redemption of the tithe rent-charge seems feasible. The 
alteration of the law in order to put the clergy in a better 
position with regard to the tenant might easily be effected, and 
we believe that a Bill is about to be introduced in the House of 
Commons for that purpose, backed by Mr. Childers and 
Mr. J. G. Talbot. The sale of glebe lands is a more diffi- 
cult and complex question, and we are by no means favourably 
impressed with Lord Cross’s Bill on the subject. The redemp- 
tion of the mortgages of the Land Improvement Companies by 
public subscription in order to prevent the disendowment by 
foreclosure, a fate which has already overtaken one living, and 
“ hangs by a thread ” over others, would be an excellent object, if 
the public were not already sick of Jubilee subscriptions. What 
we wish to point out is the great necessity and the great suffering 
which have come upon the clergy. What we wish to impress 
upon the public is that “the turn is still out of sight,” that “there 
is every reason to believe that the year 1886 will prove the most 
disastrous of a series of ruinous seasons.” In fine, that— 
“The clergy have not only clung to their posts, but borne their 
heavy trust with an uncomplaining dignity which is worthy of 
their noble calling. Every temporal advantage of their position is 
disappearing ; little remains to encourage the parson in a life which 
has always had more than its usual share of disappointment, except 
his faith and his sense of sacred duties conscientiously performed. 
It may be that the result will be to purify and elevate the character 
of the country clergy. If so, the refining process will ultimately 
raise their position and extend their influence; bat, meanwhile, the 
furnace is exceeding hot.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND “MR. GLAD- 
STONE: A STUDY.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In spite of extreme reluctance to enter into a controversy 
in which I am not directly concerned, I am compelled, by certain 
remarks in your editorial note to Mr. Jennings’s letter, to request 
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you to publish the correspondence between us to which you there 
refer. The word “rebuff” would seem to involve a charge of 
discourtesy against me; but I hope you will allow me to 
disclaim most emphatically any intention or consciousness of 
want of courtesy in my reply to your letter. I am content to 
leave your readers to form their own opinion on the question, 
merely calling attention to two points :— 

1. You write in your editorial note :—‘ We added [in our 
review] our own belief that Mr. Gladstone was in all probability 
the writer, simply because we supposed Mr. Jennings to be in 
possession of information of which he does not choose to explain 
the origin.” The only reasonable interpretation of this insinua- 
tion is that Mr. Jennings had obtained the information from 
some person connected with the Quarterly. Your review was 
published on February 12th; on January 24th you had my 
specific denial that any such information had been communicated 
to him. 

2. You also write :—“ Before we thought of reading the book, 
we addressed an inquiry to the publisher of the Quarterly, as 
we thought ourselves bound to do, as to the authorship and 
authenticity of the articles quoted; but received no information, 
—only, indeed, a rebuff,—in reply,” &c. 

I will ask your readers to judge as to whether your letter 
contains any inquiry as to the authorship of the articles, or 
whether my reply contains “no information” on the questions 
you did ask.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Albemarle Street, February 22nd. Joun Murray, June. 





[copy. ] 
Spectator Office, January 22nd, 1887. 

My pear Srr,—Your occasional letters to us may serve as my 
excuse for asking you whether Mr. Jennings, in his “Study ” of Mr. 
Gladstone, just published by Blackwood, had authority from you or 
the present editor of the Quarterly to announce Mr. Gladstone’s 
authorship of various articles in the Quarterly Review, and to use 
them freely as his? Was there any editing of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
tributions at the time, and is it really certain that even when he 
wrote the chief part of an article, its language was all bis own ? 

And is it according to etiquette to announce such an authorship 
without the permission of the author? I do not like to review Mr. 
Jennings’s work without knowing something on these points.— Believe 
me, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Ricuarp H. Hurton (one of the Editors). 





[ PRIVATE. ] 
50 Albemarle Street, January 24th, 1887. 


My pear Sir,—I have read your letter of Saturday’s date to my 
father, and now write to inform you that, so far as we are concerned, 
Mr. Jennings has shown the utmost discretion with regard tothe author- 
ship of the articles referred to in his work on Mr. Gladstone. He has 
neither asked nor obtained any information on the subject from us or 
from the present editor of the Quarterly Review. The authorship of the 
articles in back numbers of the Quarterly Review is recorded in docu- 
ments which are under my care, and since the appearance of Mr. 
Jennings’s work we have purposely refrained from referring to those 
documents, £0 that we do not know by whom the articles in question 
were written. I much regret that we are quite unable to answer 
your question as to the editing of the contents of the Quarterly so 
many years ago.—Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

JoHN MurRRay, JUNR. 





[We had not the remotest intention of attributing Mr. 
Jennings’s information as to the authorship of these articles to 
Mr. Murray. And, indeed, careful readers of the Spectator well 
know that “insinuations ” of any kind are not in our way. We 
were perfectly convinced by Mr. Murray’s reply that he had 
afforded Mr. Jennings no information; but we did, and do suppose, 
that Mr. Jennings had the means of forming some judgment 
beyond the mere gossip of the day as to the authorship. Clearly, 
if it were not so, he would not have behaved with the great 
“discretion ” which Mr. Murray oddly attributes to him in the 
matter. As to the word “ rebuff,” it did not, in our use of it, 
imply discourtesy, but simply a refusal to convey the in- 
formation desired ; and this Mr. Murray had, of course, a perfect 
right to refuse. We admit that the question literally put was 
answered, but the question virtually put was not,—very likely 
for good reasons.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


WHAT IS LIBERALISM ? 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—I am afraid you did not let your intelligence play very 
freely round the subject of Lord Hartington’s relation to the 
Liberal Party before penning your leader of February 
19th. Whatis a Liberal? Not, I take it,a man who is pre- 
pared to vote for this or that, or any particular measure, but a 











man who believes in the government of the people by th 

and has the courage of his opinions. Now, Tsdtan; thsces oe 
properly elected representatives, has, with scarcely a dissentient 
voice, declared for Home-rule ; and this being so, I cannot see how 
any one who refuses her demand can consistently call himself: 
a Liberal, however firmly he may— 

“believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is.” 

Then for your illustration. The John Williams New Connexion. 
Methodists consist, we will say, of one-fiftieth of the whole. 
body of New Connexion Methodists,—a far too liberal allowance 
What are the proportions in the case of the Liberal Party and 
the “ Gladstonians ?” Both the principle and the numbers are 
with us, and yet you claim in effect to be the true Israel ! 
Permit me to remind you, Sir, of the old Scotch lady who 
regarded the true Kirk as composed of herself and Jock Anderson 
—and was not “ ower sure o’ Jock.”—I am, Sir, &c., : 

Prince Wuiraker, 

(No sound Liberal has ever held this principle in the absolute 
way laid down by our correspondent. Liberals hold that for coun- 
tries with a separate history and with a people constitutionally 
developed, such a principle applies; but Ireland has neither a 
separate history, nor is her constitutional development such as 
to justify giving her people a separate democratic government of 
their own. As we understood Mr, Gladstone’s argument for Irish 
household suffrage in 1885, he himself was inclined to hold this,. 
for he argued that the Irish minority, if oppressed and over- 
borne by the majority, would be represented in the House of 
Commons by the great majority of the British representatives. 
That seems to us an admission that though it was safe to treat 
Ireland as part of the democracy of the United Kingdom, it was 
not safe, historically speaking, to treat her as if she were ina 
condition for Home-rule.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. HARRISON ON HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I most distinctly deny the statement about myself made 
in your issue of February 19th by “An ex-M.P.” It is per- 
fectly untrue that I “recommend that Ireland should be 
plunged in anarchy, and that we should resist all temptation 
to protect the weak until at last the fittest had survived.” I 
have never said this, or anything to that effect. 1 observe that 
when a politician attacks another whilst concealing his own 
name, he usually wants to say something he cannot prove —I 
am, Sir, &c., FreDERIC Harrison. 

(“ Tosuch a national authority we, at any rate, if other English 
politicians hesitate, are willing to commit the destinies of Ire- 
land. For we have confidence that the Irish people are indeed 
a nation, a nation neither crushed by evil rule, nor degraded by 
centuries of civil war. And though there may be cruel troubles 
yet in store for them, and for us in the last wrench; though 
many an innocent one may suffer, and many an evil one may 
work his bad will, even though England ring with rage and 
shame before it is all over; and though Ireland pass through 
times of hardship and distress, nothing but the satisfaction of 
the national desire can ever heal the secular struggle between 
the two nations, and close what is the deepest stigma upon the 
English people, ‘and one of the darkest blots on the life of 
humanity.’ ”—Times of January 2nd, 1586, the peroration in F. 
Harrison’s address on New Year’s Day.—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘** SPecTaToR.”’ ] 
Sir,—Referring to the notice in your issue of February 19th 
of the recent Temperance Convention at Exeter Hall, permit me 
to say that the question with which the Convention dealt was 
not, as might be inferred from your remarks, the right or wrong 
of drinking, but this,—Is it right or wrong that the people be 
consulted as to the drink traffic P 

You apparently assume that teetotallers necessarily regard 
the moderate use of alcoholic liquor as in itself sinful. Thousands 
of abstainers, however, do not hold any such view. Their position 
is simply this,—they believe that by personal abstinence they 
can best serve the temperance cause. Having formed this 
judgment, abstinence, doubtless, becomes for them a matter of 
conscience; but they do not judge others whose moderation, on 
the other hand, may be equally conscientious. “To him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 


That the liquor traffic is a fact and factor of enormous. 
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importance in the country is indisputable. No other trade or 
interest approaches it either in magnitude or results. For whose 
resumed convenience and benefit is its existence sanctioned by 
law? For that of the “trade?” No; but for that of the people. 
If this be so, is it right or wrong that the people should possess 
the power of control? That question, and the answer to it, 
formed the sole subjects of discussion at the Convention. 

If the liquor traffic be on the whole beneficial to the community, 
it will doubtless, under popular control, be maintained, and even 
extended. If, on the contrary, the public-house be “a huge 
nuisance and misery,” as the Times described it some years ago, 
we may expect, under like control, to see curtailment and 
repression. 

The temperance party in this country ask for nothing more 
than the people of Canada now possess under their local option 
laws—namely, complete popular control of the traffic—which, as 
it exists for the people, and most vitally affects the people, they 
claim ought to be under the control of the people. 

May I, as a constant reader of the Spectator, be permitted to 
add my regret that your apparent interest in this question of 
temperance reform is not greater,—if, indeed, an estimate of that 
“interest is to be formed from your rare references to the subject ? 
Nearly half-a-century ago, Mr. Cobden expressed the opinion 
that the temperance question lay at the very foundation of our 
national reformation, Acknowledgment of the truth of these 
words is daily growing. Temperance legislation is now a leading 
item in the Liberal programme, and yet the Spectator remains 
for the most part silent on the whole subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, February 21st. A. GuTHRIE. 

(But if drinking in moderation is lawful, what right have you 
to interfere with it P—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE RED CHURCH, BETHNAL GREEN. 
[To THE EviToR OF THE *‘ SpgcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Your influential journal having given currency to some 
extracts from articles reflecting injuriously on this church, per- 
mit me to break the silence which I have heretofore imposed 
upon myself. 

Many of the statements, which are founded on hearsay, can 
be met by a direct contradiction; to others, which have been 
attested by credible eye-witnesses, the answer is that misbe- 
haviour is very rare and exceptional. Some allowance must 
also be made for the class of people. 

Looking at the moral degradation of the lower orders twenty 
years ago, it was resolved to open a free church. A few typical 
cases may serve to show the working of the system:—l. A 
bright young girl comes to me the day after her marriage in 
reference to her certificate. Seeing her condition, I said, “It’s 
better to be really married, isn’t it?” ‘ Ra-a-ther,” she replied, 
with significant emphasis, which emboldened me to add, “I see 
you are a young woman who knows what is right, and values 
what is right. My wonder is that you should allow yourself to 
tun into such terrible risks,” ‘‘ Well, you see, Sir,” she 
replied; “it was like this; I hadn’t a comfortable home; 
mother was always going on at me, and there was no room 
in the place; and when you are not comfortable at home, 
if a person is kind to you, then you feel it.” “So I sup- 
pose you took a walk together, and he said a few kind words 
to you, and you agreed to go home with him and be married 
whenever you could.” “ That’s just how it was, Sir!” 2. A 
gentleman in the City told me that a woman came to him for 
admission to the Maternity Hospital, and on asking how many 
children she had, she replied, “ Seven; but only two of them 
were born in wedlock, the other five were born before the ‘ Red 
Church’ was opened.” 3. Many soldiers of the Reserve, before 
they went to the Soudan to give their bodies to the eagles, came 
to be married, each to the partner of his home and mother of 
his children. 

Bat why more? We have had much praise, and much blame, 
taunts, and scoffs. We are not greatly concerned about either, 
provided we can serve the poor, and see ourselves in the mirror 
of a clear conscience, wherein— 

“ L’huom fin in mezzo a |’anima si vede, 


Si che a lusinghe poi di se non crede, 
Né 4 chi dar biasmo 4 torto gli volesse.’’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., Tue Vicar or THE “ Rep Cuvrcn.” 





THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK. 
[To rus Epiror or THE “Specraror,”’ | 
Sir,—The traditions of the Spectator will, I am sure, procure 
the insertion of a protest from an author who, while quite con- 








tent to be misunderstood, cannot be content to be represented 
in your columns as saying the opposite of what he really said. 
In the review of “ The Kernel and the Husk,” in the Spectator 
of February 19th, there occurs the following sentence :—“ Oar 
author, however, affirms that the laws of Nature are only 
working hypotheses, are ‘ mere ideas of the imagination ;’ yet 
these ‘ideas’ have somehow grown so sacred, and become so in- 
violable, that a statement involving anything contrary to them 
is at once to be dismissed as incredible.” 

If your reviewer can point out any passage in the book where 
I have said this, I shall be greatly obliged by his doing so, that 
I may cancel it hereafter; but even if there occurs some careless 
expression capable of being thus misunderstood, I must still 
urge that the whole tenour of the book shows that miracles are 
not rejected by the author on the ground of antecedent im- 
probability, but on the ground of evidence. For example, on 
pp. 138-9, after describing what would be, if true, a real miracle, 
I proceed thus :— 

_ I should be obliged to say that the law of gravitation, in this par- 

ticular instance, did not work. Using a metaphor, I might say that 
the law was ‘suspended,’ and the phenomenon itself I should call a 
miracle...... Yet if we find (1), in past history, a tendency to 
believe in miracles on very slight evidence; (2), in the present time, 
a general and, as many think, a universal refutation of the evidence 
on which miracles have been accepted; (3), an increasing power of 
explaining many so-called miracles in accordance with natural laws 
—it becomes our obvious duty to regard miraculous narratives with 
a very strong suspicion until cogent evidence has been produced for 
their truth.” 
Bat this is a very different thing from saying that a miracle is 
“‘at once to be dismissed as incredible.” Again, on p. 224, I 
expressly avow myself willing to believe in miracles upon suffi- 
cient evidence :— 

“Tt is for these reasons, then, that I reject miracles, not because they 
are impossible, not even because they are @ priori improbable...... 
but because the facts are against them. If the evidence showed that 
miracles had actually occurred, I should be prepared to learn from 
these materialised parables as reverently as from word-parables, and 
to believe that God—in order to break down men’s excessive faith in 
the machine-like order of the visible world, and in order to divert 
their attention from Sequence to Will—foreordained these divergences 
from the monotonous routine of things. But the evidence does not 
show this.” 

Still more explicit is the following disclaimer of the argument 
from “ antecedent probability ” (p. 153) :— 

“IT think you will now perceive the kind of reasoning which has 
compelled me to give up the miracles of the Old Testament. It is 
not in any way because I have an @ priori prejudice against miracles : 
on the contrary, I started with an @ priori prejudice for miracles in 
the Bible, though against miracles in general. It is not simply 
because there is not sufficient evidence for them: it is in great 
measure because there is evidence against them. For when you can 
show how a supposed miracle may naturally have occurred, and how 
the miraculous account may naturally and easily have sprang up, I 
think that amounts to evidence against the miracle.” 

I have troubled your readers with several quotations (to which 
I might easily add) from different parts of the book, because your 
reviewer, while quoting and approving one passage disclaiming 
the argument from “ antecedent probabilities,” will have it that 
these words, instead of representing the author’s aversion to that 
method of arguing, only show ‘“ how readily he flings it over- 
board when he does not need it.” ‘* Where,” says the passage 
approved by your reviewer, “we have history and evidence to 
guide us as to what Jesus said and did, it seems to me we ought 
to be guided by evidence, and not by ‘ antecedent probabilities,’ 
especially when these probabilities are derived from nothing 
bat metaphysical considerations.” On this, your reviewer's 
comment is that he wishes the author “had remembered this 
safe maxim always. If he had, the greater part of his book 
would never have been written.” I think I may fairly reply 
that if your reviewer had taken the trouble to note how this 
“‘gafe maxim” is borne in mind throughout the whole of that 
portion of the book which deals with history and evidence, the 
greater part of his review would never have been written. But 
in any case, I shall take it as a favour if he will point out to me 
where I have said or implied that any “statement involving 
anything contrary to the laws of Nature is at once to be dis- 
missed as incredible.”—I am, Sir, &c., “ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 





(Srr,—I frankly admit that the paragraph of which “ Philo- 
christus ” complains does him an injustice, which I much regret. 
What I meant to say was this,—that the ground on which the 
miraculous is, by “ Philochristus,” dismissed as incredible, is, it 
seems to me, the sacred and inviolable character of the laws of 
Nature. This is, however, an inference of mine, and not a 
statement of his, and I ought to have been careful to say so. 
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While I regret this, I still hold that his conception of the fixed 
order of Nature has determined his view of the whole question, 
and his treatment of the evidence, and, in the long-run, turns 
the scale against the miraculous. In the passage I quoted, 
the sentence occurs:—‘* In order to believe in Christ, it 
was now no longer needful to believe in suspensions of the 
laws of Nature,” and there are other passages in the book 
which show that to him the one principle to be conserved 
is the inviolable character of the laws of Nature. As to 
flinging probability overboard, let the following passage 
testify :—“ Now, even when I set aside the Fourth Gospel, and 
eliminate all miraculous narrative from the first three Gospels, 
I find myself in the presence of One who I am convinced both 
said these things and made them good in deeds. I am pene- 
trated with the conviction that He said them, and had a right 
to say them, and that this is proved by literary and historical 
evidence, and by the history of the Church, and by my own 
experience. The miracles I can disentangle from the life of 
Christ; but His divine claims to be our Helper and Saviour 
after death and to all eternity, I cannot.” (pp. 131-2.) By 
literary and historical evidence, by the history of the Church, 
and by his own experience, he has reached the conclusion that 
Christ has divine claims to be our Helper and Saviour to all 
eternity. But one of the things which sent him forth to his 
quest was this :—I had been craving a purely historical and 
logical proof of Christ’s divinity, and had felt miserable that I 
could not obtain it. But now I perceived that I was not 
intended to obtain it.” (p. 17.) I leave the two statements side 
by side without comment.—I am, Sir, &c., Your Reviewer. ] 





MR. COLLIER’S “MANUAL OF OIL-PAINTING.” 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—As Mr. Quilter still persists in regarding me as an 
upholder of the bold, bad, British style of painting, I must 
make a further attempt to convince him that I am a follower of 
the only true and orthodox method, which Mr. Quilter regards, 
quite unwarrantably, as the exclusive property of the French 
school. 

Mr. Quilter calmly assumes that I acknowledge his description 
of my method to be correct. I see I have been too brief. Here 
is the description :—“ Get your details right bit by bit, says 
our author in other words, and modify them subsequently until 
your effect is accurate.” This is not my method; indeed, it is 
the precise contrary of it. I do not allow even the larger details 
to be put in until the general effect appears to be true as seen 
from a long way off. I am quite convinced that Mr. Quilter’s 
misrepresentation is unintentional; but I certainly have been 
misrepresented, and rather seriously. 

I can only see one point on which I can have misled my critic. 
He assumes that I do not include the background in the patches 
of colour which have to be put down in the first day’s painting. 
I regret that I have not expressly stated this; but as I mention 
that the canvas must be completely covered at the end of the 
first day’s painting, it is difficult to see how there can be any 
mistake in the matter. Again, the term “mosaic” is a 
stumbling-block to Mr. Quilter; but yet this very word is used 
in the precise sense that I use it in the description of the practice 
in M. Duran’s studio, of which Mr. Quilter approves as being 
an example of the right method. Here is the passage :—“ We 
blocked in the curtain first, and then put in the figure or face in 
big touches, like a coarse wooden head hewn with a hatchet; in 
fact, in a big mosaic.” If M. Duran’s mosaic is compatible 
with artistic orthodoxy, why is not mine P 

As for Mr. Quilter’s strictures on Mr. Poynter’s method, they 
do not concern me. Mr. Poynter can very well take care of him- 
self, if he thinks it worth while to do so. It is true that I have 
derived my system from Mr. Poynter’s; but I have expressly 
stated that I have altered it in one very important particular. 
Mr. Poynter recommends his pupils to finish a bit at a time. 
This recommendation I criticise, and contrast it with M. Duran’s 
method and with my own, in which “all the tones shoald first 
be blocked in very coarsely before any of the finishing touches 
are given.” 

My critic appears to object to my recommendation that a 
careful outline should first be made. Here, for the first time, 
our views really are in opposition. 

It is obvious to me that there is not much use in getting the 
right tones unless one puts them in the proper places, and that 
the best way of ensuring this is to map out the main forms by 
a careful preliminary drawing ; and I am sure that in this I am 








only following the best Continental practice. Of course, the 
drawing should only be of the “ main lines,” as I state in my 
“ Manual.” 

I think I have now shown conclusively that (with the excep. 
tion of the little matter of the outline) I have merited Mr, 
Quilter’s blessing rather than his curse.—I am, Sir, &, 

Joun Cortier, 

7 Chelsea Embankiment, 8.W., February 24th. 





GAMBLING. 

(To THE Ep1IToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Maintaining that gambling is not immoral in se, to 
Whately’s argument that the winner gains his quid without 
giving his pro quo, you reply that he does give his pro quo in his 
promise to pay if loser. “ He sells a chanceforachance.” This 
makes zambling a barter. Is it not rather battle, and battle of 
a kind which is immoral in se? For battle, being a mutual 
attempt of the parties to damage or destroy, stands in need, 
surely, of a justifying motive; but in gambling, the one motive 
is desire to damage or destroy another for the single sake of 
making one’s own gain out of his damage or destruction. Is 
not that immoral P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sclby Vicarage. F. W. Harrer. 





NOMINALISM AND DARWINISM. 
|To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Close bas sent you from Dublin an illustration in 
support of your remarks on Professor Huxley’s paper in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century. Can you afford me 
space for a further contribution to the controversy P 

The great Darwin himself assumes among the forces which 
have been transforming the physical world, a pure idea, in the 
Platonic sense of the word,—namely, the preference of female 
birds for the beautiful (see “ Descent of Man,” Vol. I., page 64) ; 
yet we may feel sure that Professor Huxley would not place 
Darwin among the pseudo-scientific realists. 

The peacock’s tail, the plumage of tropical birds, the scales on 
batterflies’ wings, have all, according to Darwin’s teaching, been 
produced by the idea of the beautiful acting as a cosmogonic 
energy upon the molecules of matter. If I have misinterpreted 
Darwin’s meaning, I shall be grateful for correction ; but it does 
seem to me that one may be an orthodox Darwinian, and yet 
not for that necessarily be a Nominalist.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneewn Club, February 15th. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF ANIMAL CHARACTER. 
[To THe Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In your very interesting article on “The Interpretation 
of Animal Character,” you thus sum up your remarks on Sir 
John Lubbock’s observations of the habits of the particular 
carpenter-wasp described by him :—If there be no power of 
adaptation of resources to meet new difficulties, it is incredible 
that there can be arithmetical capacity enough for counting ten. 
We should take the power of an animal to meet unexpected 
emergencies of a simple kind as the most elementary of all tests 
of reason as distinguished from mere instinct. The ant or the 
beaver which makes good the injuries of whatever kind which 
happens to its settlement, certamly reasons.” As bearing on 
the question raised, may I be permitted to recall the very 
singular case recorded by Huber of the conduct of bees whose 
hives had been plundered by the moth Acherontia atropos (the 
well-known death’s-head moth)? ‘This moth, as most of your 
entomological readers may be aware, is singular among Lepidop- 
tera in its capacity of uttering a peculiar piping sound, closely 
resembling a sound emitted by the quven-bee in certain circum- 
stances, which has a most extraordinary effect on the inmates 
of the hives. Huber thus describes it :—‘‘The effects are very 
remarkable. As soon as the sound was heard, bees that had 
been employed in plucking, biting, and chasing the queen about, 
hung down their heads, and remained altogether motionless ; 
and whenever she had recourse to this attitude and sound, they 
operated upon them in the same manner.” One summer, the 
beekeepers in the district of Switzerland where Huber resided, 
were much puzzled to account for the apparent bad success of 
their bees. The season had been good, the bees were healthy and 
active, but the hives, when lifted, were very light. The results 
of all their industry were most disappointing. A watch was 
set upon the hives, when the cause was soon discovered. In the 
twilight of the evening, the moth I have mentioned, which was 
unusually plentiful that year, was detected in large numbers 
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entering the hives. This they were able to do with impunity 
by their producing the singular noise which I have described. 
Apparently the same effects were produced upon the bees as 
were caused by the similar noise emitted by the queen. In this 
way it appeared the moths had been successful in their plunder- 
ing the hives. When this was discovered, the proprietors of the 
hives placed before the entrance a grating of wire with apertures 
sufficient to admit the bees, but too small to allow cf the entrance 
of the moth. The consequence was an immediate improvement 
in the yield of honey. But what seemed very singular, those 
hives which were not so protected also shared in the improve- 
ment. On examination, a most singular discovery was made. 
Behind the entrance of the unprotected hive—unprotected by 
the owner—it was found that the bees had constructed a double 
wall of a mixture of wax and propolis, the one close behind the 
other, each of them perforated with apertures through which 
the bees found admission to the hives, but those of the inner 
wall placed not opposite to the apertures of the outer wall, so 
that the bee had to turn in the narrow space between the two 
walls, an operation impossible to the moth, even had it been 
able to push itself through the hole in the outer wall. In this 
way, the bees had successfully defended themselves, as their 
neighbours had been defended by their proprietors. This would 
seem most completely to answer your test,—“ The power of an 
animal to meet an emergency of a simple kind.’’ Surely, one 
would say, here is as ample proof of reason as is given by the 
ant or by the beaver in making good an injury to its settlement. 
The bees proved that they knew the cause of their unsuccessful 
labour. They reasoned—shall we say P—what would keep out 
the depredator; but their knowledge and their reason were not 
strong enough to overcome the singular instinct which caused 
them to lie still and motionless under the influence of the 
plunderer’s music, instead of stinging her to death in a moment, 
as they would have done to any other intruder.—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. McL. 


[This fact, if well authenticated, is not only very remarkable 
in itself, but would also prove that bees are not deaf to the 
higher notes, though Sir John Lubbock believes them to be deaf 
to the notes which man hears most easily.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE MARMOSET. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.’’ | 
Simr,—May I again, through the medium of your widely read 
paper, say a few words in favour of the thousands of little 
helpless marmosets which are annually taken from their tropical 
native land to die in colder climates 
Having kept these beautiful little creatures through several 
winters, and closely observed them, I have come to the concla- 
that one reason of the mortality amongst them in their foreign 
surroundings is that in the anxiety to keep them sufficiently warm; 
they are kept too much without the fresh air to which they have 
been used, and which they evidently delight in and pine for. 
The one I now have had for two winters is in perfect health and 
condition. This very day he frisked round the garden, in spite of 
frost on the ground, chirruping in the sunshine. Throughout 
this severe winter he has been out of doors on each sunny day 
fora short time. Within doors, the temperature has been kept at 
about 60° or 62° for him as far as possible, night andday. A gas- 
burner left alight at night in a previously warmed room is suffi- 
cient for this, and ‘ Marmie’ sleeps in a box-cage, furnished with 
plenty of cotton-wool and light flannel wraps, as well as a small 
flannel-covered wool-mattress, with which he entirely blocks the 
entrance to his nest after he gets in for the night, thus 
effectually excluding all draughts. He accepts as his bedfellow, 
with decided approbation, and generally kissing it and whistling 
to it, a furry monkey-doll, which is his constant plaything during 
the day, and which doubtless helps to keep him warm. The 
other difficulty—of diet—has been got over by supplying him 
with common garden-snails—which he requires to have neatly 
and carefully cracked for him—since other insect food has been 
unattainable. He eats two or three of these during the day, or, 
at least, portions of them. It is the white muscle that he chiefly 
cares for, the other parts being apparently less digestible. With 
the addition of gum-arabic, prickly-pears, bananas, angelica, and 
the juice of stewed apples, together with fresh pure water and a 
little cream, he has “eked out an existence.” The quantity 
taken of any food is infinitesimally small; but he is well and 
strong and active, intensely pretty and amusing, and apparently 
happy and content; although, could he speak so as to be 














generally understood, he would certainly explain that he prefers 
the season when spiders and flies, beetles and grubs, and young 
green peas and beans, are to be had in plenty, and when the 
temperature within and without is that of a genial summer heat. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, February 17th. BgatricE Barty. 





THE BLACK AUSTRALIAN. 
[To tHe Eptror or THE “ Sprcrator.’”’] 
Sir,—At the close of your article on Tennyson’s “ Locksley 
Hall,” you speak of his representation of the “ black Aus- 
tralian ” who hopes that death will transform him into white as 
being “grotesque.” Permit me to say that, whether grotesque 
or not, it is strictly true as a description of an Australian’s 
highest ideal of bliss) When in Australia some years ago, I 
heard from a squatter who was well acquainted with the ideas 
of the aborigines, and he told me that their notion of a future 
state of reward and punishment is expressed by them in the 
following way :—“ Black man good fellow, he jump up white 
fellow; black man bad fellow, he sit down working on,” where 
‘jump up” and “sit down” represent their notion of ascent 
and descent respectively in the scale of being. 

I venture to surmise that Lord Tennyson knows more about 
Australian aboriginal life than your reviewer gives him credit 
for, or even (pardon the liberty) knows himself.—I am, Sir, &., 

Dehli. 8.58. A. 

[We never doubted its truth.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








BOOKS. 
—@~——_ 

MR. HALL CAINE’S “COLERIDGE.”* 
BioGRaPuy, save in one instance, has not been kind to the great 
authors and poets who made the earlier years of this century 
among the most famous in our literature. Lockhart’s Scott is 
a life only second, if second, in value to Boswell’s Johnson; but 
Wordsworth and Southey are not remembered in association with 
their biographies, and Coleridge, whom his friends regarded as 
the most wonderful of men, has received as yet no literary monu- 
ment of this sort worthy of his greatness. From numberless 
points of view it is possible to gain glimpses of this exquisite 
poet and matchless critic; but that no adequate biography has 
been published is due, probably, to the difficulties of the subject, 
—to the natural shrinking which all Coleridge’s admirers must 
feel, from bringing to the light the abject frailty of a man so 
great and so revered. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy work recently published on the 
subject is Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englische Romantik, 
a monograph remarkable for insight, and for a knowledge of 
English literature in its byways as well as in its beaten paths. 
It is not necessary to agree with all Professor Brandl’s con- 
clusions in order to thank him heartily for a volume which 
every reader interested in Coleridge will do well to consult. It 
is written in a clear and lively style, and we are glad to see that 
its readers will before long be largely increased by the issue of 
an English translation. 

In England, two attempts have been made of late to represent 
the many-sided character of Coleridge in a vivid literary form. 
Three years ago, Mr. Traill published a monograph of the poet 
in “ English Men of Letters ;” and now Mr. Caine has performed 
a similar feat in the series of “ Great Writers,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Robertson. Of these two little volumes Mr. Traill’s is, we 
think, the ablest, and Mr. Caine’s the most entertaining. In 
the brief space allotted to the writers, it is impossible that either 
should be wholly satisfactory ; and in the latest of the two bio- 
graphies, the writer escapes much thought and toil by adhering 
as closely as possible to narrative. 

Coleridge had one of the most illaminating and suggestive 
intellects this century has produced. In criticism, in philosophy, 
in theology, he saw into the life of things, and teaches others to 
see. Yet of his position as a critic and Christian philosopher, 
Mr. Caine says little or nothing. We do not quarrel with 
his monograph on this account, thinking that Mr. Traill’s 
attempt to criticise all the phases of the poet’s marvellous 
genius is a failure in point of judgment as well as too 
concise to be of much value. Enough that Mr. Caine strives, 
and in some measure succeeds in giving a just impression of 
Coleridge as a man. For an estimate of his genius, the reader 





* Live of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, By Hall Caine. London: W. Scott. 
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will look elsewhere. We say “in some measure,” because there 
are one or two points on which the writer seems to us to be 
entirely misleading. One of these is the relation in which 
Southey stood to his friend. The writer’s innuendoes—for they 
are little more—raise suspicion at the outset. There never was 
a man more loyal to friendship than Southey; certainly there is 
no man of letters of whom we have a record so generous and 
self-abnegating. The story of his relations to Coleridge—painful 
enough, we admit—does not contradict this statement. The 
feeling between the two men in the early days of their friend- 
ship was withouta flaw; and the misunderstanding that occurred 
afterwards was healed before the autumn of 1803, when Southey 
became joint tenant with Coleridge of Greta Hall. With 
Wordsworth, Coleridge had been wandering in Scotland, and 
returned home ill,—not long, we believe, before Southey’s 
arrival. Already, without the knowledge of his friend, he seems 
to have been experimenting with opium, the drug that was fated 
to destroy the happiness of his life. There was no cloud 
between the two poets at this time. “ Coleridge and I,” Southey 
wrote, “ are the best companions possible in almost all moods of 
mind, in all kinds of wisdom, and all kinds of nonsense, to the 
very heights and depths thereof ;” and fearing Coleridge’s 
death, he wrote to Taylor:—“ It vexes and grieves me to the 
heart, that when he is gone, as go he will, nobody will believe 
that a mind goes with him,—how infinitely and ten thousand- 
thousand-fold the mightiest of his generation.” In the follow- 
ing spring (April, 1804), Southey wrote :—‘ Coleridge is gone 
for Malta, and his departure affects me more than I let be seen.” 
He seems to have been seriously ill when he left, and his friend 
‘said that the tidings of his death would come upon him more 
like a stroke of lightning than anything he had yet endured. 
And now we will quote a passage from Mr. Caine’s narrative :— 

“So they waited eagerly at Keswick for the first news that should 
give hint of an improved condition. A letter came saying that he 
was worse rather than better. Then after an interval, another letter 
described his official appoiutment. This intelligence must have been 
-of the nature of « baffling difficulty. How Coleridge could under- 
take the duties of a public office, and yet be as ill as he described, 
was more than wife and family could comprehend, at a distance of 
thousands of miles from the scene. At longer intervals, other letters 
were received, all unsatisfactory as to matters of fact, all indefinite 
as to ultimate intentions. At length there came the announcement 
that the secretaryship had been resigned. Wife, family, and friends 
were then looking out for Coleridge’s return. Probably he led them 
to expect it. But instead of returning, he went yet farther afield, and 
then, amid bewildering uncertainty, all correspondence was stopped. 
From August, 1805, when he was on the point of leaving Malta, to 
May, 1806, Coleridge did not write one letter home.” 

Let the reader try to realise Southey’s position through 
these long months of anxiety, and under the same roof with the 
anxious, waiting wife looking to her brother-in-law for hope and 
sympathy. If he sometimes felt indignation, and expressed it 
strongly, can we wonder, believing as he did that Coleridge was 
wasting “ unequalled powers,” and neglecting every duty of a 
husband and a father. “If he does die,” he wrote, “ without 
‘doing his work, it would half break my heart, for no human 
being has had more talents allotted.” Yet after Coleridge had 
forsaken his wife and family for the greater part of eight years, 
leaving the care of them to his friend, Southey, knowing now 
‘the true cause of the estrangement, could still write :—I see 
nothing so advisable for him, as that he should come here to 
Greta Hall...... He knows in what manner he would be 
received :—by his children with joy ; by his wife, not with tears, 
if she can control them, certainly not with reproaches ; by myself 
only with encouragement.” That Southey felt the burden 
thrown upon him by Coleridge, and would gladly have been 
freed from it, may be fully admitted. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise? But Mr. Caine’s sneer at “the dear brother-in-law ” 
who had superseded Coleridge at Greta Hall, is wholly 
uncalled for, and although he has Herr Brandl on his side, 
he must excuse us for saying that he talks nonsense when 
he says that no man who came so near to Coleridge 
so painfully misunderstood him, and that “‘when the days 
of sorrow came, and the sufferer was silent as to the worst of 
his sufferings, the casual friend, made relative and housemate, 
had no plummet wherewith to sound the deep places of the 
heart.” It was surely no proof of incapacity to understand 
Coleridge when Southey said that, while all other men he had 

known were mere children to him, yet all was “ palsied by a total 
want of moral strength.” In other words, and quite as strongly, 
Mr. Caine says the same thing. 

Southey might have been a wealthy man had he pleased. But 

he loved literature better than money, and never until old age 











had he a year’s income in advance. Was he put to expense b 
the Coleridge family? Miss Meteyard says he was, and uM. 
Traill is of the same opinion. Mr. Caine writes :— ; 
“ Greta Hall had been rented by Coleridge i 
afterwards Southey joined him aed chanet the Asay * 1807 bone 
undertook the whole of that part of the house which was not oaen. 
pied by the landlord. From April, 1807, to January, 1810, Mrs, 
Coleridge and her children lodged with Southey, paying for their 
maintenance out of the permanent Wedgwood pension of £150, ev 
penny of which was appropriated to their sole use. Then, the land. 
lord being dead, Mrs. Coleridge took his share of Greta Hall, mainly 
in order that her husband might have a home of his own to come to,” 
—and he refers to Southey as the “ most hostile” authority for 
this statement. We turn to this authority, under the date the 
biographer mentions (April 17th, 1814), and read, in a letter 
addressed to Cottle :— 

_“The annuity to which your intended letter refers (£150) was 
given him [Coleridge] by the Wedgwoods. Thomas, by his will, 
settled his portion on Coleridge for his life. Josiah withdrew hig 
about three years ago. The half still remaining amounts, when the 
Income-tax is deducted, to £67 10s. That sum Mrs. C. receives at 
present, and it is all which she receives for supporting herself, her 
daughter, and the two boys at school—the boys’ expenses amounting 
to the whole. No part of Coleridge’s embarrassment arises from his 
wife and children,—except that he has insured his life for a thousand 
pounds, and pays the annual premium.” 

Now, if we admit that £150 a year was sufficient to support 
Mrs. Coleridge and her children up to 1811, will Mr. Caine in- 
form us how they managed to live after that period on an 
annuity that was absorbed by the boys’ expenses, and whether 
they were not indebted for a home and maintenance to the 
“hostile” Southey P 

Professor Brandl, whose unfavourable estimate of Southey’s 
conduct to Coleridge would, we think, be removed or modified 
by larger knowledge, does not doubt that Mrs. Coleridge was 
partially supported by Southey, but adds :— Doch war dies bei 
den vielen Geschiften, die sie wegen der dauernden Krankheit 
seiner Frau im Hause verrichtete, keineswegs ein Almosen.” 
For once this generally careful writer is seriously at fault. In 
1811, as we have pointed out, half of the Wedgwood annuity 
was withdrawn, and from that year up to 1829, if we read the 
story correctly, the Coleridge family were largely indebted for 
their support to Southey. We are not sure that this was the 
case, though such conduct would be in accordance with the 
splendid generosity that was a part of his nature. But this at 
least is certain, that Mrs.-Southey, through nearly all those 
years, was not only perfectly qualified to manage her household, 
but did, as her husband gratefully confesses, take every domestic 
burden off his hands. On her death in 1837, he wrote to Bed- 
ford :—‘ No man ever had a truer helpmate! no children a more 
careful mother, no family was ever more wisely ordered, no 
housekeeping ever conducted with greater prudence or greater 
comfort. Everything was left to her management.” For a few 
years before the end, Edith Southey’s powers failed, but Mrs. 
Coleridge had left Greta Hall eight years prior to her sister’s 
death, so that it is clear she never occupied the post assigned to 
her by Professor Brandl. 


Coleridge described some one he knew as a weak-moralled 
man, “ with whom the meaning to do a thing means nothing.” 
This was a picture of himself during the years that he was a 
slave to opium. Mr. Caine thinks he was far less dependent 
even in those years than is generally supposed, and would 
fain make his readers believe that Coleridge was a diligent 
man, with a strong sense of duty. He draws a pitiful 
picture of this wonderful man of genius writing as a news- 
paper hack, and receiving irregular sums of money as his 
necessities required ; and we are told that, to save 9s. a week, he 
walked home every night from the Strand to Hammersmith. 
Does any one believe that, apart from the “ accursed drug,” 
there was any reason for this slavery? He was in the prime 
of life, and could have commanded his own terms either 
as a writer or a lecturer; but he had lost all freedom 
of will, and too often, when an intelligent and eager audi- 
ence gathered in Albemarle Street to hear a lecture from 
the poet, they received an excuse instead. Meanwhile, 
Coleridge, with the largest intellect in London, if not in the 
country, was asking for loans and receiving them, and spending, 
according to some reports, more money weekly upon opium than 
his wife posseseed for family expenses. Mr. Caine’s narrative 
is written with care, and the account of Coleridge’s connec- 
tion with the Courier newspaper is told for the first time; 
but we cannot always accept his statements, since at times 
they are more like the pleadings of a barrister than the im- 
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partiality of a biographer. ‘To show Southey’s ignorance of 
Coleridge's life at this period, for example, he quotes him as 
saying that “ Coleridge had sources of direct emolument open to 
him in the Courier and in the Eelective [sic] Review.” Southey 
may have been mistaken as to the Courier; but assuredly he 
was not mistaken when he wrote shortly afterwards,—the passage 
is not quoted by Mr. Caine:—“There are two reviews—the 
Quarterly and the Eclectic—in both of which he might have 
employment at ten guineas a sheet. As to the former, I could 
obtain it for him; in the latter, they are urgently desirous of 
his assistance. He promises, and does nothing.” Again, he does 
not surely contradict Southey’s assertion that Coleridge was 
leaving his family to chance and charity, by saying that at this 
time he was paying his friend Morgan fifty shillings a week for 
board and lodging. Whether he ever did pay it, by the way, seems 
doubtful, for he writes of being five-and-twenty pounds in 
arrear. 

One would wish to judge as gently as possible a great 
genius who has left so noble a legacy to his country; but Mr. 
Caine’s method of animadverting wherever an opportunity 
occurs upon Southey’s conduct towards his friend, provokes a 
reply. We think that method ill-considered and unjust, and 
could readily strengthen our objections to it; but enough, 
perhaps, has been said on a subject painful to every one who 
venerates the name of Coleridge. 


THE SERVO-BULGARIAN WAR.* 

Some of those who followed closely the course of the Servo- 
Bulgarian Campaign of 1885 will remember how for once 
English journalistic enterprise was at fault, and how fortunate 
were those who could fall back upon the admirable war corre- 
spondence of the Cologne Gazette. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion that this correspondence is now republished, with a quantity 
of interesting fresh matter, and made accessible to English 
readers through the medium of a good translation. The period 
covered by the present volume is that from the bloodless revolu- 
tion of Philippopolis in September, 1885, to the conclusion of 
peace with Servia in March, 1886, and forms a stirring chapter in 
the annals of the young Balkan State, in which the personality 
of Prince Alexander stands out with striking vividness. Herr 
von Huhn’s qualifications for the task he has undertaken are 
manifold. He writes with force and humour, as a man of the 
world as well as a soldier (though he is not a Major, as the title- 
page of the translation dubs him); and he enioyed the intimacy 
of the Prince and his military and political staff, whom he 
accompanied through most of the adventures which he chronicles. 
He had also a previous knowledge of Bulgaria as a war corre- 
spondent in 1877-78, 

Landing at Lom Palanka almost immediately after the over- 
throw of Gavril Pasha, the author was struck by unexpected 
signs of development in a country which he had but a few 
years previously thought hardly capable of ever forming a 
State, and against whose inhabitants he bore a grudge for their 
barbarous treatment of the unfortunate Turkish population after 
the arrival of the Russian troops, treatment of which he was 
himself an indignant eye-witness. And that the development 
which he noted is not material only, but moral too, is proved by 
the extraordinary and steadfast calm which prevailed in a 
country in the very throes of revolution, and by the dis- 
appearance of race-hatred between the Bulgarians and their 
Turkish neighbours, at the very moment when the Sultan’s 
armies were supposed to be carrying fire and sword into Eastern 
Roumelia. Hastening on at once to Philippopolis, he found the 
focus of revolution equally quiet, and was able from the first to 
form one clear idea, which was worth more than all the reams 
of rubbish written on the subject by those who never went 
there,—that the movement was a truly national one, and, 
as a corollary, that Prince Alexander, as a Bulgarian Prince, 
could not possibly have stemmed the tide of popular feeling, 
and that the thanks of the civilised world are due to him 
for directing it into the right channel, and keeping it there. By 
what alternate audacity and diplomacy he accomplished this 
task, our readers will best learn from Herr von Huhn, who is 
nothing if not an admirer of Prince Alexander. 

The rage of the Russian “liberators” at the hated Batten- 
berger coolly helping himself to that which they were holding in 
reserve as a reward to the Bulgarians for expelling him, must 
have been increased by the comparison between their own 





* The Bulgarian Struggle for Independence, By A. von Huhn, London: John 
Murray, 





bungling efforts to overthrow him and his work, and the 
statesmanship by which he made the union of the two 
Balgarias a fact which no amount of protest can undo. The 
plan of Russia in dealing with the Bulgarians was based, 
according to our author, upon two grave miscalculations,. 
—firstly, as to the stuff of which the people were made, and 
secondly, as to the capacities of the Prince himself. This 
points to an execrably bad choice of the instruments of 
intrigue, who failed to understand the subjects of their experi- 
ments, and consequently misled their employers. The incom- 
petence shown by the succession of diplomatists and Generals: 
who were sent to Russify the Bulgar should be a con- 
solation to the many Russophobes who still believe in the 
superhuman finesse of the Muscovite. This incompetence is no 
secret to those who see him near, and know that what renders 
him redoubtable is not his intelligence, but his dogged fixity of 
purpose, unlimited use of secret-service money, and serene con- 
tempt for scruples of any kind. 

The most exciting chapters are naturally those narrating the 
Servian war episode, the blame for which appears to attach as 
much to Austrian diplomacy as to King Milan, who found 
himself with a mobilised army on his hands which insisted on 
“ doing something,” but did not like to engage so formidable a 
foe as the Turk, in a bold bid for unredeemed Servia. The 
author makes out a strong case against Austria for her attitude 
at this period, and reserves the lighter shafts of his ridicule for 
the pompous declarations of the pigmy champion of the Berlin 
Treaty, and his most astounding and more than Napoleonic 
bulletins. The declaration of war, followed by Prince Alexander’s 
change of front from the Turkish border to the lines of Slivnitza 
—a performance which reminds us of one of Frederick the Great’s 
feats—the sweeping back of the tide of invasion by the succession 
of furious bayonet-charges which stupefied and demoralised the- 
over-confident foe,—all this is told in glowing and soldierly 
language, with an occasional touch of grim humour, called forth 
by the discomforts of the campaign, and a strong sense of the 
comic side of some of the political incidents. Herr von Huhn can 
hardly be expected to maintain his gravity when, at the moment 
of the Servian invasion, the Conference at Constantinople 
sclemnly summoned Prince Alexander to evacuate Eastern 
Roumelia, receiving the prompt reply that he was going of his 
own free will, which he did, and took the Roumelians with him 
to Slivnitza! The suzerain, too, when called upon by the vassal 
to resent an unprovoked aggression on the part of Servia, replies 
judicially that “he must make an inquiry to see who was in the 
wrong, before doing anything,” and meanwhile the Servian 
Army was in full march on Sofia! 

And when, by the courage and endurance of her soldiers, 
the generalship of her Prince, and the self-sacrificing patriotism 
of her people, Bulgaria emerged victorious from her short, sharp 
struggle, it is not surprising that the author, who shared the 
dangers of the war, and had come to take a personal interest 
in its result, should denounce in the most vigorous terms the 
unfair arrangement whereby the usual fruits of victory were 
denied her. He has a great deal to say about the part played by 
Count Khevenhuller, the agent employed by Austria to screen 
her protégée, Servia, from the effects of her imprudent and un- 
justifiable aggression, and adds significantly that the Austrians 
should be thankful for his reticence, for ‘‘ he has not by a long 
way said all that he knows.” 

The concluding chapters, after describing the triumphal entry of 
the Prince into Sofia, give the history of the peace negotiations 
at Bucharest, and of those with Turkey which resulted in the un- 
fortunate Protocol of April 5th, 1886, whereby Prince Alexander 
was appointed, much against his will, to the Governorship of 
Eastern Roumelia for five years, under the conditions demanded 
by Russia, an arrangement which he has subsequently declared 
cost him his Throne by making him a Turkish functionary. The 
volume ends with forecasts for the future, contrasting the gloomy 
fate which would await Bulgaria as a Russian province, 
or vassal State, with the bright destiny which may await 
her under the Bearer of the Bulgarian National Idea. 
Events have, of course, moved so fast that some of Herr von 
Huhn’s predictions have been already fulfilled or falsified; and 
his estimates of some of the Bulgarian statesman in particular 
are curious reading in the light of subsequent events, although 
we are inclined to think that, as circumstances alter characters 
as well as cases, the Karaveloff and Tsanoff of 1885 were not the 
same men in 1886, and that their portraits here, if flattered, 
may have been in the main correct. 
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Errors and misstatements are, on the whole, surprisingly few 
in a work the greater part of which was written from day to 
day, as the events which it records happened. We notice that 
Gavril Pasha’s arrest is made to take place while he was at 
breakfast, whereas the Konak was surrounded by Nikolaieff’s 
soldiers in the small hours of the morning, while the unlucky 
Governor was in bed. The derivation given of Slivnitza, “ from 
the word Slivanie (Union),’”’ is quite fantastic; and no Bul- 
garian doubts that the scene of their victory is the “plum 
village,” from the word “ Sliva” (plum), which is common to all 
the southern Slav dialects. “ Vrazza” is given, instead of 
Vraptcha, as the scene of an engagement near Trn, and 
*Breslaff” for Preslav, the ancient Bulgarian capital, which gives 
its name to an infantry regiment. We must also protest 
against the spelling of a number of Bulgarian names, in which 
“w’” is made to do duty for “v.” This is all very well in 
German orthography ; but the translator might have given us 
the phonetic equivalent in English, as for the average reader 
Karaweloff and Krestowitsch are distinctly misleading versions. 
This is all the more regrettable because if it were not for these 
uncouth reminders, one might fancy that one was reading a 
book written in English in the first instance, so well has the 
translator’s work been done in other respects; and we shall 
welcome the appearance of a further instalment of Herr von 
Huhn’s work with all the more pleasure if this little hint is 
taken, for a further volume, entitled Aus der Bulgarischen 
Sturmzeit, has already made its appearance in Germany, which 
is practically a continuation of the Struggle for Independence, 
and takes us down to the month of October, 1886, and the 
vagaries of that extravagant and meteoric diplomatist, General 
Kaulbars. 


LORD CARNARVON’S “ODYSSEY.”# 


TuIs is a very pleasant book to read, and is, indeed, the best 
translation of the Odyssey with which the present writer is ac- 
quainted. It is not, of course, so elaborate a poem as Worsley’s 
beautiful translation,—the fault of which is, indeed, that it is 
too elaborate, and breaks up Homer’s flowing narrative into 
complex stanzas which remind us of nothing less than the 
simple continuity of Homer’s tale. It does not aim at as much 
vigour as Mr. Way’s version,—a vigour which, admirable 
as it is, not unfrequently completely eclipses the sweetness 
and fluency of the original, and which suits the Iliad better 
than the Odyssey. But without too much elaborateness 
of any kind, Lord Carnarvon’s verse seems to us to reflect 
the silvery ease of the Odyssey better than any other. 
We read it with less disturbing recollection that it is a trans- 
lation, with more of the sense of grace and charm belonging 
to an old-world poet, though not expressed in old-world forms 
of speech (by which, indeed, it is quite impossible to revive the 
effect of classical antiquity), than attach to most of our modern 
translations. Those passages which are most polished without 
being in any sense most naif, seem to suit Lord Carnarvon best. 
Nothing is, for instance, better in the volume than the descrip- 
tion of Calypso in her grotto, when Hermes is sent to warn her 
that she must let Ulysses go:— 
‘There from the purple sea 

The God stepped forth, nor paused until he stood 

Hard by the entrance of the mighty cave, 

Where dwelt the fair-haired Nymph. Within she sat; 

On the broad hearth the goodly flame burnt bright, 

And through the isle was wafted far and wide 

The scent of frankincense and cedar log. 

Within she sat; and bending o’er the loom 

Wrought with her golden shuttle on the web, 

And ever as she wrought sang with clear voice. 

Around that grotto grew a goodly grove, 

Alder and poplar and the cypress sweet ; 

And there the deep-winged sea-birds found their haunt, 

And owls and hawks and long-tongued cormorants, 

Who joy to live upon the briny flood. 

And o’er the face of that deep cave a vine 

Wove its wild tangles and its clustering grapes. 

Four fountains too, each from the other turned, 

Poured their white waters, whilst the grassy meads 

Bloomed with the parsley and the violet’s flower. 

It was a sight in sooth at which a God 

Might wonder and rejoice; and Hermes stood, 

And marvelled with delight; but when hia mind 

Was sated with the sight, he straightway came 

Unto the grotto. Him Calypso knew, 

Immortal Goddess—for th’ Immortal Gods, 

Though far apart they dwell, are ever known 

Each to the other. Not within the cave 
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Was the stout-hearted Chief, but grieving sore 
On the sea-beach he sat, as he was wont; 

And ever gazing on the barren sea 

He vexed his soul with tears and bitter moans.” 


We do not think that it would be easy to improve greatly on 
that version. It has the ease and polish of the original, and 
nothing of modern mannerism to confuse the impression, 
Equally good is the picture of Ulysses making his prayer to 
Nausicaa, when the outcry of her attendants over the loss of 
the ball in the stream has awakened him from sleep :— 


‘* And so it chanced the ball the Princess threw 
Unto her handmaids missed the mark, and fell 
Into the swirl of the deep-eddying stream ; 
Whereat they cried aloud, and the stout Chief, 
Awoke, sat up, and questioned with himself ; 

* Woe’s me, what land of mortal men is this ? 
Are they some savage race sans law and right ? 
Or kind to strangers, of God-fearing mood ? 
The voice of maidens strikes upon my ear; 
Is it the Nymphs who haunt the mountain-tops, 
And dwell in river founts and grassy meads, 
Or am I near to men of human speech ? 
I’ll trial make and see.’ 
He spake, and crept 
From out his covert, breaking a thick bough 
Wherewith to clothe himself. And so he went, 
As goes a mountain lion in his strength 
Through rain and storm, and in his eyes a flame 
Glares murderous, as when on herds or flocks 
Or the wild hart intent, he fareth forth, 
For famine pangs drive him to make assault 
Against the weaklings of the crowded fold. 
So was Odysseus ’mid those fair-tressed girls 
Constrained though naked to come forth; and fierce 
And terrible he seemed stained with the brine. 
And in disorder and dismay they fled 
By shelving edge and jutting spit of shore. 
But not Alcinous’ daughter. She stood fast ; 
Athené gave her courage, and her limbs 
Shook not with fear, but firm she stood and stayed 
His coming. Then Odysseus doubted sore 
Whether to kneel at the fair maiden’s knee, 
Or stand aloof and plead with wiuning words, 
That she should give him raiment and a guide 
Unto the town. And as he mused he deemed 
Better it were to stand apart and plead 
With honied words, rather than humbly clasp 
Her knees and anger her. So with soft speech 
And cunning he began ; 
‘Tell me, O Queen, 
Art thou of mortal lineage or divine ? 
If thou art one of Heaven’s high company 
Most like thou art, methinks, to Artemis, 
Daughter of Zeus, in stature and in face; 
But if thou art of them who dwell on earth, 
Thrice happy, then, thy sire and mother too, 
And thy fond brothers, when with pride they see 
Thee, like some lovely flower, adorn the dance ; 
But happiest he of all the sons of men, 
Who with his wedding gifts shall win thy love, 
And lead thee to his home. Never before 
Have mine eyes lit on such a peerless form 
Of man or woman; as I gaze my heart 
Flows o’er with reverent awe. Yet I recall 
How that in Delos once within the shrine, 
Beside Apollo’s altar I beheld 
The tender sapling of a palm-tree grow. 
For I was there, one of a mighty host 
Bound on a journey full of woe to me— 
And as I gazed I marvelled in myself 
At that most goodly plant ; so, Lady, now 
When I see thee, I marvel and I fear 
E’en in the midst of grief to clasp thy knees.” 
On the other hand, Lord Carnarvon often seems to us to miss 
the naiveté of Homer, even where it would have been possible 
to render it without any loss of dignity. Thus, when Circe tells 
Ulysses that he must visit the world below before he can reach 
his home, he describes his dismay with quite antique candour 
and simplicity :— 
‘So she spake. 
But my dear heart was broken by her words. 
Sitting upon the bed I wept, nor had 
The will or courage then to face the day. 
But when my tears and throes of grief were spent, 
I said, ‘ O Circe, who shall guide me there ? 
For to the world below no ship has sped.’”’ 


Lord Carnarvon’s version is as follows :— 
‘* So she spake, 
And all my spirit seemed within me crushed. 
Upon the couch I wept, nor longer cared 
To live and look upon the light of day. 
At length I ceased to wallow in my grief, 


And answer made; : 
‘ Who then shall be our guide 


To Hades, where no mortal ship hath sailed ?’ ’’ 





“ All my spirit seemed within me crushed” has not the sim- 
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plicity of fnorye narexraabn Dirov grop. “Couch” is not so 
simple as “ bed ;” and.the omission of xaéjmsvos is a mistake, 
for the picture of a great hero sitting crying on the bed, and 
tossing his limbs about in anguish at the prospect of so formid- 
able an expedition, is very characteristic of the Odyssey. And 
“T ceased to wallow in my grief” is to our ears very harsh and 
un-Homeric. 

Lord Carnarvon’s translation is most like the original in 
passages of polished and beautiful description; least like it, we 
think, in passages of pathetic and tender emotion. Nor is this 
go much, perhaps, the fault of the translator as the fault of his 
metre. Blank verse suits well enough passages of the former 
kind, but is a very imperfect medium for passages of the latter 
kind. Take, for instance, the conversation between Ulysses 
and his mother in the shades below. We are at once aware of 
the defectiveness of the decasyllable rhythm for the purpose of 
explaining the mother’s sense of the longing of the deserted wife 
and deserted father for the absent husband and son; and still 
more of its shortcomings when that overwhelming yearning for 
his return which had cut off his mother’s own hold on life, and 
taken her prematurely to the grave, is expressed in it :— 


‘But I stood firm until my Mother came, 
And drank the dark blood. Me forthwith she knew 
And straightway spake; 

‘My Son, how camest thou here 

In mortal guise unto these gloomy shades, 
Which mortals scarce may see? ’Twixt them and us 
Lie the dread floods of mighty streams, whereof 
Chiefest is Ocean, whom no wayfarer 
May cross save with the convoy of stout bark. 
Hast thou long since come hither from Troy’s siege 
With ship and comrades, nor yet visited 
Thy native Ithaca and thy dear wife ?” 

She spake, and I replied ; ‘Oh Mother mine, 
’Tis stern necessity hath led me here 
Below, to question with the Theban Seer ; 

Nor yet have I seen Greece or my dear land, 
But sorrow-laden have I wandered on, 

Since first I followed Agamemnon’s host 

To Ilium famed for its fair steeds, that I 

Might fight against Troy’s armies. But, say truth, 
And tell me how death’s summons to thee came, 
Was it some slow disease which laid thee low, 
Or the mild shafts of quivered Artemis ? 

And tell me too of aged Sire and Son; 

Live they and keep they fast my heritage ? 

Or do they deem that I shall ne’er return ? 

Say too what thinks and purposes my wife : 
Abides she by my son and keeps the house, 

Or is she wedded to Achwan chief ?’ 

I ceased, and she replied; ‘ Thy wife yet lives, 
And bides with patient courage in thy halls, 
Though day and night go by in tearful grief. 

Nor yet hath stranger seized thy heritage ; 
But undisturbed Telemachus thy son 

Tills thy domain, and rules the equal feast 

As it beseemeth one, whom men call Chief ; 
For all men bid him to their company. 

But in the fields far from the busy town 

Thy father dwells; nor couch, nor coverlet, 
Nor costly broideries his slumbers soothe. 

All through the winter, with the menial herd, 
Beside the dusty hearth in beggar robes 

He lays him down, and in the summer-tide 
Or teeming autumn, on a couch of leaves 
Stretched on the ground within the vineyard’s pale, 
He makes his ceaseless moan for thy return, 
While cheerless age steals on. So too I died ; 
But not within the palace was I slain 

By the mild shafts of quiver’d Artemis ; 

Nor did some wasting sickness rob my life, 
But strong desire and yearning love for thee 
Stole my fond life away.’” 


Perhaps Lord Carnarvon’s version is generally as good as the 
rhythm would permit. But he does not give, perhaps could 
not give, to it, the thrill of tender melancholy which pervades 
the original. He does not give adequately the picture of the wife 
whose desolate nights and days were worn away in tears. He 
does not give adequately the picture of the old father lying in 
the ashes, or on the fallen leaves, pouring forth his lamentations, 
while his grief ever swells within him, and the dreary gift of 
years weighs him down. Still less does he give adequately 
the exquisitely pathetic lines in which the mother of Ulysses 
explains that it was no shaft of Artemis, nor any disease, or 
consumption, but “the yearning for thee, the care for thee, 
illustrious Ulysses, and thy tenderness, which ‘stole my fond 
life away.’” The last five words, which are Lord Carnarvon’s, 
are very effective; but in the whole passage, as he renders it, 
there is a deficiency in that lingering movement, that tremor of 
maternal sadness, which the Homeric hexameter seems almost 
expressly adapted to convey in its most perfect form. 








Still, taken as a whole, this version is so good, and even where 
it falls short, as it often must, of the original, engrafts so little 
that is alien to its spirit upon it, that we cannot but hope that 
Lord Carnarvon will complete his work, and give us the last 
twelve books with as much spirit and as much fidelity as he has 
embodied in his rendering of the first half of the Odyssey. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mrs. Forrester is a practised manufacturer of fiction, and she 
displays her mastery of her trade by a singularly careful and 
yet unobtrusive thrift in the material of invention. She takes 
thought for the morrow and for the novel of to-morrow, and 
therefore very wisely does not put too much into the novel of to- 
day. Her habit is to secure one effective situation or complica- 
tion, and to fill three volumes by working up to it or from it, 
by the help of conventional characters and incidents which keep 
the story moving on without any great drain upon the writer’s 
imaginative resources. In Once Again, the little bit of invention 
which does such good service comes at the beginning of the first 
volume instead of at the end of the third, and the story con- 
sists of the unravelling of the skein which the heroine and her 
mother have between them so effectively tangled. This original 
complication has elements of absurdity, but is by no means 
deficient in ingenuity and freshness, two good qualities for 
which in the main body of the work we look in vain, as the story, 
after the first few chapters, is little more than a piece of fairly 
creditable hack-work. Dulcie Vernon, an extremely weak, silly, 
obstinate, and not over-conscientious young lady, meets Noel 
Trevor, a frank and impulsive young soldier, and the man and 
maid lose no time in falling in love with each other. Noel, how- 
ever, is impecunious, as young soldiers are apt to be, and Mrs. 
Vernon, who is ambitious that her daughter shall make a “ good 
marriage,” frowns upon the love-making, and fancies she has 
nipped it in the bud. So far from this being the case, she has 
only driven the young people to extremities, and while the 
mother is perfectly at ease, the daughter is making preparations 
for a secret marriage at a registry-office. The marriage comes 
off, and then the complication begins, for the cab into which 
the couple get is overturned, and while the bride’s injuries are 
so slight that she manages to return home, the bridegroom is 
carried to a hospital apparently in a dying condition. The 
wedding-ring betrays the secret to Mrs. Vernon, and the sole 
thought of the worldly but affectionate mother is how to make 
the best of a bad business. The thought that Trevor may die, 
and the hope that the marriage may turn out to be invalid, both 
suggest a policy of silence; and as, though the bridegroom does 
not die, he allows months to pass without making any attempt 
to communicate with his young wife, this policy is persevered 
in. Mrs. Vernon, though she is represented as being a shrewd 
and sensible woman, has idiotically complicated matters by 
treating her cherished doubt as a certainty, and assuring 
Dulcie that the marriage has been illegal, not even unde- 
ceiving her when she herself has become aware of the 
unpalatable truth that the knot has been tied as fast as 
the law of the land can make it. It is needless to prolong 
the summary, for the most inexperienced novel-reader will 
discern the nature of the difficulties in store for the young lady 
who, being in reality a wife, is in the eye of the world an 
attractive unmarried girl, The suitors are not quite so numerous 
as Penelope’s, but they are more embarrassing; and in dealing 
with them, both mother and daughter have their hands and their 
minda unpleasantly full. The story of their misfortunes is told 
with no special power or grace, but with Mrs. Forrester’s usual 
facility; and as a circulating-library novel, there is nothing 
much to be said against Once Again. No one will want to read 
it twice, but a single perusal will not be found wearisome by 
anybody. 

When Mr. Hall Caine published his first story, The Shadow 
of a Crime, we were assured by various enthusiastic critics that 
the coming novelist had come, and that the greatest masters of 
English fiction had found a worthy peer. In talk of this kind 
there was, to say the least, a good deal of amiable exaggeration ; 
but every candid reader must have admitted that the book was 

* Once Again. By Mrs.Forrester. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——A 
Son of Hagar. By Hall Caine. 3vols. London: Chatto and Windus.——Spiders 
of Society. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.— 
Lesterre Durant. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 2 vols. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons.—Fortune’s Buffets and Rewards. By E. D. 
Primrose. 3 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin.——For Love or Gold? Mrs. 
Henry Arnold. 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.—The Copper 
Queen. A Romance of To-Day and Yesterday. By Blanche Roosevelt. 3 vols. 


London: Ward and Downey.—Fifine, By Alfred T. Story. 2 vols. London: 
George Redway. 
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one of real though vague promise. It is, however, the second 
book rather than the first which determines an author’s place 
among his fellows; and we regret to say that Mr. Hall Caine’s 
second book is decidedly disappointing. The Shadow of a Crime 
had many of the elements of true tragedy; A Son of Hagar is 
simply a confused and confusing piece of melodrama, the com- 
parative failure of which is rendered more obvious by the con- 
fessed pretentiousness of its aim. The following of Pope’s 
sound but ungrammatical advice,— 
“In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend ”— 

is rendered easy in the case of A Son of Hagar by the fact that 
Mr. Hall Caine has told us what he intends in the somewhat 
inflated preface by which he introduces his story. His first 
intention, we learn, has been “to find a character which shall 
be above all common tendencies to guilt, and yet tainted with 
the plague-spot of evil hidden somewhere; then to watch the 
first sharp struggle of what is good in the man with what is 
evil, until he is in the coil of his temptation; and finally, to 
show in what tragic ruin a man of strong passions, great will, 
and power of mind may resist the force that precipitates 
him, and save his soul alive.’ His second intention is 
to urge “a plea for the rights of the bastard,” which, he 
tells us, “have been recognised in every country and by every 
race except one, since the day when the outcast woman in the 
wilderness hearkened to the cry from Heaven which said, ‘God 
hath heard the voice of the lad, where he is.’” This is too 
rhetorical to be very inteiligible; but it is clear enough to justify 
us in saying that the story fulfils neither of these intentions. 
Hugh Ritson, so far from being a man “above all common 
tendencies to guilt,” who struggles against an overpowering 
temptation, and at last succumbs, is simply the ordinary villain 
of the melodramatic stage who, after one faint protest, evidently 
made for the sake of appearances, eagerly welcomes every sug- 
gestion of scoundrelism from his fellow-villain, Mr. Bonni- 
thorne, and proves himself such an apt pupil that he soon 
leaves his preceptor far behind. To speak, as Mr. Hall Caine 
speaks, of the story of such a man as possessing a “ pathetic and 
purifying interest,” is a misuse of terms that is simply ludicrous. 
Then, as to the “ plea for the rights of the bastard,” we confess 
ourselves wholly unable to see in what the plea consists. If 
it is to be found in the record of Paul Ritson’s undeserved 
misfortunes, it must be remarked that those misfortunes 
had their immediate cause not in hig illegitimacy, but in the 
fact that he had a scoundrel for a brother. Hugh Ritson, 
indeed, took advantage of the illegitimacy, as he might have 
taken advantage of a physical infirmity such as blindness or 
deafness, as a means to the carrying out of his evil designs; 
but even with this lever he would have been powerless had he 
not been aided by the extraordinary, and practically impossible 
likeness, between Paul Ritson and Paul Drayton. A certein 
strain upon our powers of belief is allowable to the romancer ; 
but a substitution of A for B which deceives people who have 
known Ball their lives, and only lost sight of him for a few days, 
can be allowed to no one but a writer of farcical burlesque. 
But this unreality pervades the whole book, and is not confined 
to any single incident or situation. We will not refer to the 
extraordinary exposition of law in the third volume, as Mr. 
Caine, in our own columns, has announced his intention of 
rewriting that portion of his work; but the scene in the convent, 
the scene in the police-court, the scene in the chamber where 
Mercy undergoes her operation, all stand in equal need of 
rewriting, because they equally betray the author’s imperfect 
knowledge. In dealing with the incidents of rural Cumbrian 
life, Mr. Hall Caine is evidently more at home, and here and 
there through the book are passages of real power; but the 
story as a whole can only be praised with reserves that leave 
the effect of censure. 

Miss Florence Marryat is a vivacious writer, and her vivacity 
and love for strong effects sometimes tempt her to offend against 
good taste; but on this score no reasonable complaint can be 
made of Spiders of Society. The title is certainly unpleasant, 
but the story itself is very bright and entertaining, well con- 
structed, and well told. Miss Marryat is fond of dealing with 
matters theatrical, and her present novel deals with the fortunes 
of a popular actress, who is known to the world by her maiden 
name of Georgie Harrington, though she is really the wife of 
the Hon. Gerard Legh. Captain Legh is an ill-conditioned 
brute, who insults his wife, on whom he is dependent, and ill- 
uses her orphan sister to such an extent that Mrs. Legh, who 








is a woman of high spirit as well as of noble character, 
accepts a theatrical engagement in America, and leaves her 
husband to his own devices, which are not specially creditable, 
In America, “Georgie Harrington” is a great success, and ag 
the fact of her being a wife is known to very few, she receives 
several splendid offers of marriage. Foremost among her 
admirers is one Hiram Bloch, a wealthy and high-minded man, 
who pleads that she will take advantage of the law of the 
country in which she finds herself, and procure a divorce from 
Legh. She is touched by his devotion, and is deliberating upon 
his proposal, when, hearing suddenly of the serious illness of 
her husband in England, she realises for the first time that her 
love has not been dead but only dormant, and breaks her 
engagement that she may hurry to his side. At first she meets 
with a chilling rebuff, for the mischief-makers who are, we 
suppose, the spiders of the title, have been doing their worst to 
widen the breach between husband and wife ; but finally, all mig- 
understandings between the pair are cleared up, it is to be hoped 
permanently, and Hiram is rewarded with the hand of “ Georgie 
Harrington’s”’ sister. Natural characters and brisk narrative go 
far towards making a good story, and both are to be found in 
Spiders of Society. 

The method and manner of the author of Miss Molly have 
altered a good deal since the days when she wrote that bright 
book, which, in spite of all its crudities, was irresistibly fas- 
cinating. Her latest novel is much more highly finished and 
much less faulty than her first; but it must be added that it is 
also much less interesting, at any rate to people whose interest is 
of the popular, old-fashioned kind. Lesterre Durant is clever in 
many ways, but even Mr. Henry James himself has never pro- 
duced a novel containing so little story; and the ordinary novel- 
reader appreciates story so highly that hardly any amount of 
cleverness will quite console him for the loss of it. Nor is the 
cleverness here of the kind which is generally the most attrac. 
tive, though we do not mean this as an impeachment, but simply 
as a characterisation. There are no satirical sketches, no epi- 
grams, not even any striking felicities of phrasing. Miss Butt 
shows her skill in working by means of exceedingly fine 
faint strokes, which singly seem to accomplish nothing, but 
in the mass achieve singularly vivid and lifelike effects 
of portraiture. The figures are admirable in themselves, and 
are grouped with such artistic effectiveness that we cannot but 
admire; and yet, in the midst of our admiration, we look back 
with a shade of regret to the days of Miss Molly. 

If Fortune’s Buffets and Rewards be, as it seems to be, the 
work of a beginner, it is far from being destitute of promise. 
In the art of construction the author has a good deal to learn, 
for the centre of interest shifts about in an awkward sort of 
way, the hero being at one part of the story left for so long a 
time that we almost forget him; while one or two of the episodes 
are terribly, indeed almost fatally, clumsy. But Mr. Primrose 
has a fair grasp of both character and situation, and the story 
of the life of a poor Edinburgh student is told in the first volume 
in a way that is both vigorous and interesting. John Glegg, 
the man with a talent for getting on, is conceived with real skill 
and humour; and some of the best chapters of the book are 
those devoted to the schemings which are at first so successful, 
and at last so disastrous. The hero and the heroine are much 
less interesting than this crafty rascal; but heroes and heroines 
are apt to be dull. 


When in the first chapter of a novel we meet with a young 
lady who, in the course of conversation with a strange young 
gentleman whom she has met by accident, assures him that he 
is the handsomest man she has seen for three years, we are at 
once reminded of Miss Rhoda Broughton. Cynthia Davenant, 
the central figure in Mrs. Henry Arnold’s story, For Love or 
Gold ? is, however, in one respect very unlike the heroines of 
that popular novelist. They are warm-blooded beings, given to 
loving not wisely but too well, whereas Cynthia’s heart is so 
admirably regulated that when the choice between love and gold 
is presented to her, she decides unhesitatingly for the latter. 
In the matter of the novel there is nothing that is fresh; both 
persons and incidents are very old friends ; but the story moves 
along very vivaciously, and the style is smooth and pleasant. 
We have noticed one curious piece of carelessness, Lord 
Ravenholm’s mother is represented as being disappointed that 
he does not enter the House of Commons, a step which, as he is 
an English Peer, it would, of course, be impossible for him to 
take. 


Of the two last novels in our batch we need say little. Con- 
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cerning The Copper Queen we can, indeed, say nothing save that 
it deals with vulgar people in an intensely valgar manner, and 
—if Miss Roosevelt be, as we conjecture, an American—in a 
very unpatriotic manner as well. Hmollit mores can hardly be 
said of the pork trade, and society in Chicago, the metropolis 
of pork, may not be of the highest class; but for the credit of 
human nature, we refuse to accept the picture of it given in these 
pages. There is really nothing to praise except a description of 
the great fire; and even this, graphic as it is, is spoiled by the 
pervading vulgarity. 

Fifine, on the other hand, is a refined and pretty tale of lower 
middle-class life in a provincial town in Germany. Mr. Story 
evidently knows what he is writing about, and writes, too, as if 
he had some literary experience, though, as no previous work is 
named on the title-page, we conjecture that this is a first attempt. 
He evidently knows how to dispose of his material to the best 
advantage, and though we are never absorbed in the story, we 
never lose interest. There is not very much in the book; but 
the characters and incidents—with one exception—are all life- 
life, and the kindly but impecunious professor is really a very 
winning figure. 





MR. LOWELL’S ADDRESSES.* 
Tue faculty of true literary criticism is the rarest, the most 
peculiar of gifts. Literary sympathy, the power of aralysis, 
good taste, sound and proportionate judgment, are doubtless 
valuable, but they do not by themselves endow their possessor 
with the essential quality of criticism. The highest literary 
criticism before all things demands imagination. To say this 
sounds almost a contradiction in terms, since the critical and the 
imaginative faculties are so often contrasted; yet, in truth, it is 
so. Without imagination, the critic must leave his work half- 
done. Imagination is the solvent by which he reduces to their 
elements the subjects of his exposition. By this quality, the 
design and the execution, the parent thought and its expression 
in word or form, the abstract and the concrete, the idea and its 
accidents, become, in the inspiration of the poet or the painter, 
fused and made one in manifestation, intermingled and inter- 
changed. To separate them, and so to show clearly the cause 
and impulse of their union, the spell that originally joined 
them must be cast again. Like the diamond, imagination alone 
¢an work upon imagination. By the exercise of this faculty 
alone can the work of true criticism in the creations of man’s 
mind be accomplished. ‘There have been more painstaking 
students of literature and art than De Quincey, Charles Lamb, 
and Coleridge; but who will refuse to name these as the greatest 
of critics, and as critics in whom it is by the imagination that 
the analysis of the poet’s and the artist’s work is rendered true 
and living P 
As a poet, Mr. Lowell has given us noslight evidence of large 
imaginative powers, but in his criticism this element is occa- 
sionally somewhat wanting. He does not seem to be so much 
an imaginative interpreter of many of his subjects, as a man of 
fine tastes expressing his likes and dislikes. He has a literary 
judgment of no common order; his taste is not only highly 
cultivated, but instinctively fine and sensitive; his power of 
appreciation and his sympathy are keen and strong; but here, 
at least, he hardly shows himself a great critic. This does not, 
of course, prevent his work from being, as it is, not only 
extremely pleasant and readable, but full of shrewd and correct 
Opinion andsound sense. Everywhere in his writings are instances 
of that power of estimating a literary work at its true value 
which comes of wide knowledge of the great works of human 
genius. It is thus not to depreciate Mr. Lowell’s performance, 
but only in order to attempt to show the qualities for 
which this book may rightly be praised, that we deny it the 
critical imaginative quality in its higher forms. The addresses 
included in the present volume which directly enter on the 
field of literary criticism are those on Fielding, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Don Quixote. Of these, the address delivered 
on the unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey, 
18 on the whole the most striking. As far as form and manner 
80, it is, indeed, almost perfect. On such an occasion, how 
difficult not to say too much or too little! To be too critical, or 
to fall too much into the declamation of an oratorical panegyric, 
would alike be fatal. Here the censure is always kindly, always 
kept within bounds; the praise never idolatrous. What Mr. 
Lowell has to say of the charm that is exercised over our minds 





by “The Ancient Mariner” is well worth quoting as an example 
of this felicity of manner :— 

_ “Tt is marvellous in its mastery over that delightful fortuitous 
inconsequence that is the adamantine logic of dreamland. Coleridge 
has taken the old ballad measure, and given to it, by an indefinable 
charm wholly his own, all the sweetness, all the meledy and compass 
of asymphony. And how picturesque it is in the proper sense of the 
word! I know nothing like it. There is not a description in it. It 
is all picture. Descriptive poets generally confuse us with multi- 
plicity of detail; we cannot see the forest for the trees; but Coleridge 
never errs in this way. With instinctive tact he touches the right 
chord of association, and is satisfied, as we also are. I should find it 
hard to explain the singular charm of his diction, there is so much 
nicety of art and purpose in it, whether for music or meaning. Nor 
does it need any explanation, for we all feel it. The words seem 
common words enough, but in the order of them, in the choice, variety, 
and position of the vowel-sounds, they become magical. The most 
decrepit vocable in the language throws away its crutches to dance 
and sing at his piping.” 

Yet, delightful and true as this is, no one could speak of it as of 
creative imaginative criticism. The suggestion of the contrast 
between picturesque and descriptive poetry is doubtless striking 
and well put. But think of it for a moment beside De Quincey’s 
distinction in his criticism on the knocking in Macbeth, or Lamb’s 
famous note on Ford’s terrible tragedy, and we see how great is 
the difference,—a difference, indeed, not of degree, but of kind: 

Mr. Lowell’s study of Fielding, though not containing anything 
remarkably new, will nevertheless attract all lovers of the first 
great novelist. The estimate of Fielding as a man is just and 
reasonable, and marked, like all Mr. Lowell’s writing, by a 
genuine feeling for what is honourable and manly. There is in 
the address one curious instance of the missing of a telling 
allusion. As arule, there is no such lack in these pages. All 
literatures and all ages are ransacked for a happy quotation 
or an appropriate illustration. A propos of Fielding’s humour, 
Mr. Lowell discusses the old problem whether in the same mind 
can be found the qualities of both tragedy and comedy; 
whether, as he puts it, Shakespeare is not “the only man in 
whom the rarest poetic power has worked side by side at the 
same bench with humour, and has not been more or less dis- 
enchanted by it.” One naturally expects some reference to the 
occasion when the never-settled point was first raised in 
Athens, and to the famous scene when the recorder of the 
Symposium, as “ he was awakened towards daylight,” saw that 
Socrates was still talking, “drinking out of a large goblet,” 
and “insisting that the genius of comedy was the same as that 
of tragedy.” Yet by some chance it is not there. 

Though the address on Democracy does not profess to be in 

any sense a philosophical defence of or apology for Democracy, 
it incidentally gives several very crushing rejoinders to the con- 
fusions and sophistries connected with this subject which have 
of late laid a strong hold on many minds. When Mr. Lowell 
mentions that he believes it to be a fact “ that the British Con- 
stitution, under whatever disguises of prudence or decorum, is 
essentially democratic,” he is, of course, stating what is true. 
He might have gone further, however, and have added that an 
essential and vital element of Democracy has always existed in 
that Constitution. The absolute equality of all men before the 
law has always been the principle of English law, and with this 
principle has been preserved not only the symbolism but the 
spirit of Democracy. Perhaps the most thoughtful passage in 
the essay is that which deals with the American Constitution. 
In it is put with the greatest force the spirit in which was 
framed that most wonderful and momentous document which is 
destined to play so great a part in the world’s history, and which 
to preserve inviolate, a million men proved themselves ready to 
lay down their lives :— 
“The framers of the American Constitution were far from wishing 
or intending to found a democracy, in the strict sense of the word, 
though, as was inevitable, every expansion of the scheme of govern- 
ment they elaborated has been in a democratical direction. But this 
has been generally the slow result of growth, and not the sudden 
innovation of theory ; in fact, they had a profound disbelief in theory, 
and knew better than to commit the folly of breaking with the past. 
They were not seduced by the French fallacy that a new system of 
government could be ordered like a new suit of clothes...... They 
all had that distaste for innovation which belonged to their race, and 
many of them a distrust of human nature derived from their creed. 
The day of sentiment was over, and no dithyrambic affirmations of 
the Rights of Man would serve their present turn. This was @ 
practical question, and they addressed themselves to it as men of 
knowledge and judgment should. Their problem was how to adapt 
English principles and precedents to the new conditions of American 
life, and they solved it with singular discretion. They put as many 
obstacles as they could contrive not in the way of the people’s will, 
but of their whim.” 





* Democracy, and cther “es . 
millan ona rit “or icv Addresses, By James Russell Lowell. London: Mac- 
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and Dean Stanley respectively are almost perfect examples of 
such set speeches, There is never that indiscretion of lan- 
guage which often made Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches on sach 
occasions so extremely ineffective, not to use a stronger term. 
Of this happy gift in its highest form, Mr. Lowell has among 
English-speaking men almost a monopoly. On this side of the 
Atlantic, Lord Granville comes nearest; but with him, the 
rhetorical artifices absolutely essential to the effect of set 
speeches such as these must be, are never so consummately 
managed as by the late Minister of the United States. As Presi- 
dent Garfield’s death was more momentous an occasion than that 
of Dean Stanley, so much greater was the difficulty of finding 
fitting words. Yet, notwithstanding this, the reader will find it 
hard to judge between the respective merits of these touching 
and beautifully worded tributes to the dead. 

There are not so many readable books published in the 
year, that the public is likely to prove itself forgetful of Mr. 
Lowell’s new volume of Addresses. They make, indeed, a charm- 
ing little book, as delightful for the interest of the subjects as 
for the manner of their treatment. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We may commend to our readers a series of little manuals, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co., under the title of “Helps to 
Belief.”? Four of these have come under our notice, and there are 
others published. These four are Miracles, by Brownlow Maitland, 
M.A.; Prayer, by T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A.; The Morality of the 
Gospel, by Newman Smyth; and Creation, by the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. We cannot attempt to criticise, or even summarise, these 
apologie, for they deal with some of the most important of human 
questions ; but we may say that they deal frankly with difficulties of 
the separate problems which they discuss, and meet them with a 
satisfactory success. We would specially commend that on Prayer ; 
but all of them will probably be found useful. Any one who 
wants for himself or for others a clear and succinct statement of the 
reasons of belief, will find here something worthy of attention. 

Yerar-Booxs.—Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 
panionage for 1887. Edited by R. H. Mair, LL.D. (Dean and Son.) 
—From the preface to the one hundred and seventy-fourth edition of 
this useful work, and oldest serial extant, we learn that in 1886, 12 
peerages were created, and 4 became extinct ; 2 peers of Ireland were 
rewarded respectively with a barony and an earldom of the United 
Kingdom, and one peer was promoted from a barony to a viscounty. 
The order of Baronets received an addition of 17 members, while 4 
baronetcies became extinct or dormant; 29 members were sworn of 
the Privy Council, 98 gentlemen were designated for knighthood, one 
cf whom refused the proffered honour, while another died before 
receiving the accolade, but the precedence of a knight-bachelor’s 
dame was granted to his widow. The total number of Companions 
nominated to the Distinguished Service and other Orders was 154, a 
larger number than has heretofore been made in one year. During 
the past year there died 23 peers, 22 peeresses, 26 baronets, 37 knights, 
and 82 companions, numbers in the aggregate slightly below the 
average.——Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1887. 
Forty-ninth annual edition. (Harrison and Sons.)—In Sir Bernard 
Barke’s compilation, the additions to the Orders of Knighthood have 
also been brought down to date, and a list of the names of the 
recipients of the Distinguished Service Order added to the present 
issue of this handy genealogical and heraldic dictionary——Thom’s 
Oficial Directory for 1887. Forty-fourth annual publication. (A. 
Thom and Co., Dublin.) —This useful and reliable official compilation 
has also been revised and corrected up to date, the changes in the 
Cabinet from the 4th to the 11th of January in the present year being 
duly noted. Additional particulars respecting the Members elected 
to serve in the present Parliament are a conspicuous feature in the 
new volume, the editor evidently desiring to make these biographical 
accounts as complete and reliable as their brevity will admit.—— 
We have also received Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 

Official Classes for 1887. The thirteenth annual edition. (Kelly and 
Co.)——The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac 
for 1887. The fiftieth annual publication. (Burns and Oates.) —— 

The Clergy List for 1887. (J. Hall.)——The Clergy Directory and 

Parish Guide for 1887. (T. G. Johnson.)——The Official Year- 
Book of the Church of England, 1887. (8.P.C.K.)——The English- 
woman’s Year-Book for 1887. A new edition of “The Year-Book 
of Women’s work.’ (Hatchards.)——Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1887. Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S. Corrected up to February 
8th. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney.)——The Royal Kalendar, and 
Court and City Register, for England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, for 1887. (Allen and Co.)——The Shipping World Hand- 











intended for annual publication hereafter. Beside various tables of 
money, measures, &., it gives a list of Consular Agents, a detailed 
statement of the “ tariffsof the world” (eighty-six pages in all, of 
which Great Britain occupies scarcely one), a list of harbours, &o, 
with depth of water, dues, &c., and a variety of other things which 
we cannot enumerate.——The Australian Handbook, Shippers’ and 
Importers’ Directory, and Business Guide, for 1887. The eighteenth 
annual issue. (Gordon and Gotch.) 
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“* Mitchelhurst Place,’’ “‘ For Percival,” &c. of vols. Globe Svo, 12s. cee 





GENERAL LEE, by General Viscount WOLSELEY.—Sce 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 329, for MARCH. Price ls. The Number contains :— 

1, GENERALLEE, By General Viscount! 7. Pervera. By Arthur Galton. 

Wolseley. 8. THE Sone OF Matpon. By Lieu- 
THE EaRrLiest GREEK MORALIST. tenant-Colonel Lumsden. 
Lyncu Law. By A.H. Paterson. 9, Tue Late Master or Trinity. By 
Tur EvER-MEMORABLE JOHN HALES. the Bishop of Carlisle. 
A Psatm oF LIFE. 10. THE WooptanpErs. By Thomas 
Some THovuGHts about NOVELS, Hardy. Chaps. 41-43. 


| Sone gers 


OUR FISHERMEN, by JAMES RUNCIMAN, with Illustrations; and 
THE COUNTRY OF GEORGE SAND, by BERTHA 
THOMAS, with Illustrations.—See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. 

The Number also contains:-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part III., by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE. 
MAN,” with Illustrations by F. Noel Paton; and Serial Stories by B. L. FAR- 
JEON, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, and the AUTHOR of ‘* JOHN HERRING.” 

Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS CO AVENDISH COLLEGE, | RPacReBATE PROPRIETARY 


in WATER - COLOURS, — The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, March 5th. 5 Pall Mall 
East. From 10 till 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 


CAMBRIDGE. 





8 OL. 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. 


DENT. The Committee of this School are desirous of re- 


PRESI 
His Grace the .UKE of DEVONSHIRE, E.G, 


ceiving applications for the appointment of Head 
Master. 





KUM 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OUTH KENSINGTON — 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TrEBovir Roan, 8.W. 
., (Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The HALF-TERM will commence MONDAY, 
February 2lst. 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
887._ For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College, 


[HE : REPRESENTATIVES of a 
F GENTLEMAN recently deceased are prepared 
e commnnicate with one or two men of business of 
igh character, and opp the requisite capita], 
With a view to the SALE of his extensive Cotton, Bpin. 
Lie and Weaving Mills, or to the Formation of a 
q —_- Liability Company, to purchase and work 
i em. They are well situate, in one of the most thriving 
es in North Lancashire, and present an oppor- 
unity of entering upon the business with absolutel 
new machinery of the best type, and upon very ad- 
Pee vag conditions.—For further information, 
ae’ H. HARTLEY, Esq., Solicitor, Colne, 








The object of thi College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practica»le age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 
London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 


by a Camb. Graduate in Honours,—Address, J. H, 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 3lst, varying 
in value frem 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Candidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
referred. The subjects for examination will be 
lassics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
ossall, Fleetwood. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon, BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French tanght by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 





ticulars, apply as above, 





Candidates must be Members of the Church of 
England, and Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, er 
Trinity College, Dublin, and must be prepared to take 
up the position after the Midsummer vacation. 

The present number of boys in the School is 131, 
but the accommodation is sufficient for ut least 250. 

The Head Master’s remuneration will be a fixed 
salary of £200 per annum, with a capitation fee of 
£2 for each boy up to 150, of £3 from 151 to 200, and 
of £4 from 201 to 250. 

He will be at liberty to take boarders. 

Applications must be upon the form to be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, which must be returned to 
him, with testimonials (not exceeding six), on or 
before March 19th. 

By order of the Committee, 
T. A. BUSSELL, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY. 
—COPYRIGHT of well-established influentiai 
CLASS JOURNAL FOR SALE, An exceedingly 
valuable property, not necessarily requiring any per- 
sonal supervision on the part of the proprietor, as 
very advantageous and complete editorial and pub- 
lishing arrangements exist. Price for onremee 
goodwill, stock, &c., £3,500. Principals only dealt 
with, and bankers or solicitors. References neces- 
sary prior to — particulars being given.—‘* PRO- 
PRIETOR,” Kelly’s Advertising Offices, 142 Fleet 
Street, London, EC. 
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N INTERNATIONAL SHORT- 

HAND CONGRESS will be held in LONDON 

NEXT AUTUMN, to which all who are interested in 
Shorthand, of whatever system, are invited. ; 

The object of the Congress is to celebrate two in- 
teresting events, viz., the TERCENTENARY of the 
ART of MOBERN SHORTHAND, which owes its 
origin to Timothy Bright’s ‘ Characterie,”’ produced 

ust 300 years ago, and the JUBILEK of Mr. ISAAC 
PITMAN'S SYSTEM of PHONOGRAPHY. s 

It is also intended to provide a suitable memorial of 
Mr, Pitman’s lifelong labours, and to commemorate 
the Tercenteuary by a permanent plan for the further- 
ance of Shorthand generally. 

A Series of Conferences, which will be attended by 
be grey Colonial, and Foreign Shorthand Writers, 

ill be held to discuss the Development of the Art 
and its practical applications. 

A large and influential Committee has been formed, 
consisting of well-known English and Foreign Short- 
hand Writers, professional and amateur, and anumber 
of Men of Eminence in Literature, Law, and Science, 
who sympathise with the movement; among the 
latter being Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., Solicitor- 
General; Mr. R. Garnett, LL.D., Assistant-Keeper of 
Printed Books, British Museum ; Dr. J. H. Gladstone ; 
Hon. I. Keith-Falconer, Cambridge ; Right Hon. J. H. 
A. Macdonald, Lord-Advocate ; Professor Max Miller, 
Oxford; Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P.; Professor 
Sayce, Oxford; Mr. E. M. Thompson, Keeper of MSS. 
and Egerton Librarian, British Museum. 

The benefits conferred upon the world by Shorthand 
have been so great that the Committee do not hesitate 
to o- to all classes of the community to contribute 
to the fund for the above objects. 

Subscriptions at present amount to about £100, 
chiefly ranging from One Guinea (entitling to Member- 
ship of the Congress) to Ten Guineas, : 

Prospectus, List of Committee, Subject of Discus- 
sion, and other information, will be forwarded on 
application. 

THOMAS ALLEN REED, 
Chairman and Treasurer. 
Dr. WESTBY GIBSON, Hon. Secretary. 
No. 37 Crusitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 
£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 
COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 
= apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 
aster. 


ASTER TERM, 188%. 


The HALF-TERM of the SCHOOL conducted b 
iss 8S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, March 2nd. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. _ 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. ‘ 











NCORPORATED 

AUTHORS.—A SERIES of THREE CON- 
FERENCES on the PROTECTION and MAIN. 
TENANCE of LITERARY and DRAMATIC PRO. 
PERTY will be held at WILLIS'S ROOMS on 
WEDNESDAY, March 2nd, WEDNESDAY, March 
9th, and WEDNESDAY, March 16th, at4 p.m. Mr. 
Walter Besant will open the Conference on March 2nd 
(Lord Lytton in the Chair), Mr. Edmund Gosse on 
March 9th (Sir Frederick Pollock in the Chair), and 
Mr. John Hollingshead on March 16th. Messrs, 
George Meredith, R. D. Blackmore, G. A. Sala, 
Thomas Hardy, Bret Harte, H. J. Smalley, Herman 
Merivale, Rev. Henry White, Sir Richard Temple, 
Sir Charles Warren, and many others will be present. 
—All further particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretaries. 

ALEXANDER GALT ROSS, Hon. Sec. 

JAMES STANLEY LITTLE, Executive Sec. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 

JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187€- 











GOLD MEDAL, 
“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


CLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t.. Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 
MystTery.—Whenever the blood is impure, or 

the general health is impaired, the human body is pre- 
disposed to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. The first 
indications of faulty action, the first sensation of de- 
ranged or diminished power, should be rectified by 
these purifying Pills, which will cleanse all corrupt 
and reduce all erring functions to order. These Pills 
counteract the subtle poisons in decaying animal or 
vegetable matter, and remove all tendency to bowel 
complaints, billiousness, and a host of annoying 
symptoms arising from foul stomachs. The fruit 
season is especially prone to produce irritation of the 
bowels and disorders of the digestive organs ; both 
of which dangerous conditions can be completely 








removed by Holloway’s corrective medicines, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEE 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


iz 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


DIRECTORS, 
CuairnMaNn—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-Cuainman—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J, A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 

Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 


Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 


Total Funds ; 
Total Annual Income 


FINANCIAL INFORMA’ 


Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev, J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esgq., M.A. 
Rey. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 





Actvuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


TION, JUNE lst, 1836, 


we wee £3,378,123 
ove ove 357,427 


Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886... |... (486 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2, E 


f Mi t; no 





Agents being employed or Commission paid, 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4. Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured, 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,900, 








cr ——with full Profits ————-— 
AGE. | £s. d. 
25 | 20 1 8 
30 23 3 4 
35 2610 0 
“0 31 18 
45 | 36 3 4 
50 | 4313 4 





Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Pros 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 








AGE, £ s. d. 
2 161 8 
30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 34 19 2 








1 
SOCIETY of 


uses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
> ome CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


HOME-RULE Pray iy By Lord Thri 
TRANSYLVANIAN PEOPLE. By BE, Gérard. —- 
Raxaoios non uvcreationg’ aragasuet eaore, 
Tm, ey ee eer ar 
hep 
Pennell. j + SAR 
asuet Meringee, Be | nat Cmnen, “By 
Sa as AND THOUGHT IN France, By 
Ofssterm and Ooo Limited. 50 bane aaa 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED, USTRALIA, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .... 
Reserve Fund.............. asnnanes socee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 8,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAN 

are granted on the Bank’s Branches ome 

Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

s or REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 

for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 

which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 

at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 

transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 

— of which will be furnished to applicants, 














7 cy oe eo is £500,000, 
olders o mdon Office Deposit Receipts of th 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Rapes free 


of charge. 
es W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., London, 
January, 1887. 
DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division» 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


HCINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM ©. PASDORALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD,’ § Secretaries. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
L LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening erty at the Offices of the 
BIRKBEC REEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P B's 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


RY’S 
Li} URE 


Creepers 
OCOA. 


"It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it a8 a 
substitute for tea for young persons,”’—Sir Onas, A. 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 

Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal wee am Knight- 
hood, ; Gold Medals, and other istinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas w 




















obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


pwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 
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ENTIRELY NEW SERIAL WORK. 
Just commenced, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


OUR EARTH AND ITS STORY. 


Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.R.G.S., &c. 
With Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustra- 


tions. 

1, price 7d, includes a hand PRESENTA- 
Part TON PLATE, printed on a tint, entitled ‘* Ice- 
bound.” (To be completed in about 36 Parts.) 

The rapid advance which Physical Geography has 
made during the last few years induces the publishers 
of “Our FARTH and its STORY ” to think that this 
work, which will embody the results of the latest 
researches, and will be written in a style at once 

pular and rigidly accurate, will meet a want which 
no existing publication supplies in a satisfactory 
manner. 

*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free 


_ CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 








1 vol. 8vo, 103 6d. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


“A thoroughly sensational work.’’—Statesman, 

“ Rarnest and suggestive.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

One of the most remarkable books of the day.”— 
National Reformer.” 

“Extraordinary general knowledge has seldom 
been utilised with more admirable results.’’—London 
Figaro, 

“Wise counsels and equally wise warnings. The 
work is conceived in an admirable spirit, and is 
calculated, if widely circulated and read, to do a vast 
amount of practical good.”’—Scottish Review. 

“The author’s style is bright and vivid.”"—Contem- 
porary Review. 

“The author is never dull, There is not a page 
that does not teem with interesting facts,’’—Leader. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, clot gilt, priv 3s 6d. 
THE FIRST — OF THE 


A STORY IN DRAMATIC FORM. 


By CAMERON MACDOWALL, 
H.M.'s Indian Army, Author of ‘‘ Lady Margaret’s 
Sorrows ; or, Via Dolorosa ; and other Poems.” 

“The language is full of vigour, some noble senti- 
ments are also expressed with great clearness, and 
the author gives many testimonies to his talent as 
well as his learning.”’— England, 

“From the first page to the last there is no cessa- 
tion of interest.””—Literary World, 

“Replete with fine feeling, noble thoughts, and 
dainty imagery."— People. 


W. H. BEER and CO.. 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


T. WOOLMER’S LIST. 








ACOMPARATIVE VIEW of CHURCH 
ORGANISATIONS, PRIMITIVE and PRO- 
TESTANT. With Supplementary Chapter on 
Methodist. Secessions and Methodist Union, By 
Rev. Dr. Rice. 8vo, 5s. 


The INFLUENCE of SCEPTICISM on 
CHARACTER. By Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
Fourth Thousand, 2s 6d. 

‘One of the ablest, most courageous, and eloquent 

—_ y have read for scme time.’’—Sheffield Inde-~ 

pendent, 


The MARROW of METHODISM: 

Twelve Sermons by the Rev. Jonn Wester, M.A. 

} dona a a by Rev. Dr. Gregory, Crown 
VO, Is. 


LOVING COUNSELS: Sermons and 
Addressess, By Rev. CHARLES GARRETT, Second 
Thousand, 5s, 

“ Carries the teaching at once tothe heart.” —Leeds 

Mercury, 


66 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. ; 25 CITY ROAD, E.C. 


[ | NIVERSALISM ASSERTED. 
A (Copious Patristic Extracts.) 
“A remarkable book; mus { ion.”— 
Ir, Ecclesiastical Gazette, an ren ee 
Careful and eloquent.”’—Chuich Reformer. 
__Second and Cheaper Edition, E. Stock, 3s 6d. 


“sé . 
ONGS of LOVE and SORROW.” 
y Ion. Demy 16mo, parchment cover, 
rough edges, with Frontispiece by Bright Morris, ls. 
poianchester : Grorce FaLKner and Sons, The 
aa Press; JoHN HeEywoop, Deansgate. 
Halt cout Ban” MarsHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. _ 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

fai Mate ITIB. 4 Freative on the only Success- 
y 1D ese a Ss. E 

Warts, M.D, F.RSL,FOS,&e EET 

London: G. Mircuenn and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Care Street 3 and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror MARCH, 1887. 
. A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.—Part I. 
LORD GEORGE GORDON AND THE RIOTS OF 1780. 
JACK FROST. 
THE TRUE STORY OF “PICKWICK.” 
THE DANVERS JEWELS.—Part III. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN FRANCE. 
“HOW I LEARNT BALLOONING.” 
LEON GOZLAN. 
. RED SPIDER.—(Continued.) 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


The PROVINCES and PEOPLE, from Cesar to 


Diocletian. By Professor THEopoR Mommsen. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by Professor 
Witiiam P. Dickson. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 3s. 





COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE : being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of the Wardrobe and 
Reader to her Majesty. Edited by her Granddaughter, Mrs, VerNon DeLves Brovcuton. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 
List oF Portraits. 
George ITI. Son and Daughters of Mrs. Papendiek, 
Queen Charlotte. Mrs. Papendiek and Child. 


** A reader, however, who knows how to use a book of this kind will gain from it a more vivid picture of the 
time, and of some conspicuous characters, than from many works of greater pretension. We are reminded as 
we read these pages of Madame d’Arblay’s diary, which has a literary art about it to which her successor in 
court duties makes no claim. Mrs. Papendiek’s narrative, however, has a merit of its own, being written with 
entire faithfulness and sincerity of purpose.” —Illustrated London News. 

“Extremely entertaining reading for any one who is curious, as most people are, to take a peep into the 
daily life of our great-grandparents.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy 


FITZGERALD. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 6 Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Every, 30s. 
List OF THE PORTRAITS. 
Miss Linley and her Brother. 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
The Dachess of Somerset. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Sheridan. 
Mrs. Sheridan, 

“Of that extraordinary genius, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a vivid and lifelike picture is presented. In 
fact, the whole work is vivacious and interesting, and there is hardly a dull page in the two handsome 
volumes. A pedigree of the Sheridan family is prefixed to the first volume, which shows an astonishing 
gathering of clever and celebrated persons connected with a single family. The book is also adorned with 
some excellent portraits and fac-similes of play-bills.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 


Times to the Overthrow of the Persians at Salamis and Platwa. From the German of Professor Max 
DunckeR, Indemy 8vo. Vol. II, Translated by 8, F, ALLEYNE and Dr, Evetyn Abport. 15s, 











SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.— Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





WHO COLDS 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, Urnam, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 
tions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 
on Friday. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PusBLisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 
No. 857. MARCH, 1887. 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


LOVE THAT LASTS FOR EVER. 
A JUBILEE LYRIC. By the EARL of ROSSLYN. 


PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 


THE DOUGLASES. 

DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. 

REVELATIONS FROM PATMOS. By J. Turopore Bent. 
TO PYRRHA.—TO CORALIE. By T.M. 

RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AND RUSSIAN ARMAMENTS. 
SARRACINESCA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. Chaps. 29-31, 
THE OLD SALOON. 

THE NEED OF OPEN SPACES. 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. By E. F. G. Law. 

THE FIRST MOVE OF THE SEPARATISTS. 

NOTE TO LORD BRABOURNE’S IRISH ARTICLES. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 2 vols. demy &vo, Illustrated, price 283, 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
CoNTENTS. 

VOL. I. 

CELTIC FEUDALISM. 

The AGE of CHARTERS. 
The AGE of COVENANTS. 
The EPOCH of the CLANS. 
The APPEAL from CHIEFS to OWNERS. 


VOL. II. 

|The RESPONSE of OWNERSHIP. 
| BEFORE the DAWN. 

| The BURST OF INDUSTRY. 

| The FRUITS of the MIND. 

| APPENDIX. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calcniated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATVCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces thronghout the World. 


es 


MESSRS. 
ISBISTERS MAGAZINEs, 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. 


ConTENTS ror MARCH, 
paw Hero.—Part II, By D, Christie 
Eagunctwe i BY 8° Won Eames 2 
NortH Sea TRAWLERS. By Thomas Paul. 
Wintet aus Sart OF tin Son" By NSB 

of Rochester. i mad 
“ante oe. & 
Porne, ‘By Hamilton Aide aud Aor cea Westall 


And Fourteen Illustrations, 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Contents For MARCH. 
In ExcuanGe ror a Sout, Chaps, 15-21. By Ma 
Linskill. ¥ y Mary 
ANGELS IN Lire. By the Bishop of Ripon. 
WorpswortTu, THE POET OF Nature. By Henry 
C. Ewart. 
— Sun anp Suower. By Samnel Cox, 


Sripers. By Darley Dale. 
THE SHEPHERD'S Dariina. Chaps.5-7. By Brenda, 
A Vintuace Factory Grris’ CLus, By Canon 
Hopkins, B.D. 
Tue SHorE in Winter. By Theodore Wood. 
Rracir’s Resotve. A Story of Chorister Life. By 
Sarah M S. Clarke. 
SunpAY EvenInG TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN, By 
the Rev. B. Wangh. ; 
PorMs. 
Our Montuiy Survey, &e. 
And Fifteen Illustrations, 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Price One Shilling Monthly, 
HE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 


ConTENTS ror MARCH. 
Tue Propuet Amos. By Professor A. B. Davidson, 





” 

THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. By Josiah Gilbert. 

Tue WorK oF BIBLE REVISION IN GERMANY, By 
Professor H. L. Strack, D.D., Ph.D., Berlin. 

GOLD, BEDOLACH, AND SHOHAM Stone. By Principal 
Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., President of the 
British Association. 

CLostna Messaces—({Col. iv., 15 to end). By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Dr. SANDAY ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By 
Professor J. Rendel Harris. 

REcENT ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Marcus Dods, D.D 





USE 





post-free on 
application to the 
EXTRACT 
Averue, London, 
E.C. 
OF MEAT, 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





SOAP.) (SOAP. 


P EAR 8S’ 


SOAP.] [SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





London: Hopper and Sroucuton, 27 Paternoster 
HOUR 


Row. 
T HE GLASS. 
Price 3d. 


Contents ror MARCH, 1887. 
PoRTRAIT OF Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. Frontis- 


piece. 

Roger Ferron. Short completestory. By Katherine 
S. Macquoid. 

ENGLIsH LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITIES, By 
Professor Dowden. 

Way Ovp Basit pecame A Mong. With 3 Illustra- 
tions. By J. Theodore Bent, 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By Edward Salmon. 

Tue British Hepgexoc. Lllustrated. By Grant 
Allen. 

FRANCILLON. Illustrated. By George Moore. 

NoTEs OF THE Montu. By Minute Glass. 
London: A. G. Dawson, 14 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 

Row, E.C. 


MARCH NUMBER now ready, price 6d. 





N OWL ED @&@ &. 
Edited by R. A. PROCTOR. 
ONTENTS. 


Tue Story OF CREATION: A Pratn ACCOUNT OF 
Evouvution. By Edward Clodd, 

CoaL. By M. Mattiea Williams, 

PLEASANT Hours Wits THE Microscore. By Henry 


Myrus oF Nicut and WINTER, By “Stella Occi- 
den:.” 

AMERICANISMS, By Richard A. Proctor. 

Our Waist Cotumn. By “ Five of Clubs.” 

Our CuEss Cotumn. By ‘ Mephisto.’ 

London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready, 42nd Annual Issue, 2s; post-free, 2s 6d. 
: he NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY and ADVERTISERS’ 
GUIDE, 1887. 

Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, Keview, and Periodical published in the 
United Kingdom and the British Isles ; the Newspaper 
Map of the United Kingdom; the principal Con- 
tinental and American Papers; also a Directory of 
the Class Papars and Periodicals; and a Supplement 
with full descriptions of the Indian, Australian, and 
Colonial Papers, the cipabilities and characteristics 
of the Colonies, &c. 

©. Mircuett and Co, Advertising Contractors, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This dsy is publi-hed. 


LIFE of AGNES STRICKLAND. By her 


sister. Post 8vo, with Pcrtrait engraved on steel, 12s 61. 
This day is published. 


HAIFA; or, Life in Modern Palestine. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Land of Gilead,” “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Piccadilly,” &. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
This day is published. 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Mi ions and Transformations. By W. A. Clouston, Editor of “ Arabian 
Fw ag English Readers,” **The Book of Sindibad,” &c. 2 vols. post 
8yo, in roxburgh binding, 25s. 

SECOND EDITION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. 


Jenninas, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Republican Government in the United States,” 
«The Croker Memoirs,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ int of view this is the most remarkable volume that has appeared 
for ain Ge te the way of political literature...... The main object of this very 
notable book is to present the central facts of Mr. Gladstone’s public life before 
the reader in an intelligible form, and especially to afford working men an oppor- 
tunity of forming a cool a on Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship, not in part 
only, but as a whole...... o such indictment has been preferred before against 
any English statesman, or driven home with such an overpowering mass of 
evidence.’—Public Opinion. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA FACE to FACE in 


ASIA. ‘Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant 
A. C. YatTE, Bombay Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily 
Telegraph, &c., with the Afghan Boundary Commission, With Maps and 
Tilustrations, 8vo, 21s. ; 

“As a record of the way in which English officers and Indian soldiers can 
perform their duty; as a narrative of an intensely interesting episode in the 
history of our Indian Empire ; as a story of personal adventure, not without its 
traits of pluck, of endurance, or its humorous or tragic incidents ; as a description 
of places and races whose fate has become of vital interest to the British Empire 
—the book engages attention by the intrinsic importance of its matter, as much 
as by the merit of its clear and lively narrative.” —Homeward Mail. ; 

“The chief value of Mr. Yate’s volume consists, however, in the graphic 
description it provides of the western dominions of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and particularly of the famous town and fortress of Herat......An extremely 
valuable addition to our sources of information concerning events in Afghanistan 
in 1884 85." —Asiatic Quarterly Review. ; i i 

“The book is full of information on Western Afghanistan,’’—United Service 
Gazette. } ns ‘ 

“A most interesting, opportune, and valuable publication.”—Civil Service 


Gazette, 
ve At all Libraries, 


The FLOWER and the SPIRIT. By 


FREDERIKA Macponatp, Author of “ Nathaniel Vaughan,” “Iliad of the 
East,” “ Puck and Pear),” &. 2 vols, post 8vo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 





Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country ‘5 » Two Guineas fe 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty Repucep Prices, 


2.-BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp 1n Sets on SEPARATELY. 


4—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 





—Y. 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for wortby things 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings : 


‘VEGETABLE MOTO. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings at Berlin from the Lives 
of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany 
By DororHea Roserts. With 8 original Photographic Portraits and 
Illustrations, 

ConTENTS :—Boyhood of Prince Frederick William.—Prince Frederick William 
Visits England.—Betrothal of Prince Frederick William.—Childhood of the 
Princess Royal.—Girlhood of the Princess Royal.—The Royal Marriage.— 
Welcome to Berlin.—The Darkness and the Dawn.—Seven Years of War.—The 
Women of Germany during the Franco-German War.—Seven Years of Peace.— 
Grief and Joy in the Royal Home,—Art and Industry in Berlin.—Servants of the 
Sick Poor.—The Child’s Garden and its Promoters—The Pestalozzi-Froebel 


wis Now ready, M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 
The BALKAN PENINSULA. With a Letter from Mr. 


Gladstone, and a New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Edited 
and Revised for the English public by the Author. Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 16:. 
Mr. GLapsToNeE writes to the author:—“ The well-being, tranquillity, and 
liberty of that region have now come to be of a more critical importance than 
ever to the interests of Europe. It is, therefore, most material that the public 
mind in the various countries should be impartially and thoroughly informed ; 
and I apprehend that the high reputation which you have justly acquired by 
former works on Great States of Europe, will, together with your known powers 
and wide sympathies, qualify you in a rare degree for the performance of this 
important task.” 


New Volume of ‘* The STORY of the NATIONS,” now ready. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, 


Author of ‘*Social Life in Greece,’’ &. Maps and Illustrations, large 
crown Syo, cloth, 5s, 





Recently published, in same Seriez. 


CARTHAGE. By Professor Alfred J. Church, Author of 
“Stories from the Classics,” &c. Maps and IIInstrations. 
“‘The masterly narrative could not have proceeded but from the fall know- 
ledge and practised skill of such a writer as Professor Church has often and again 
proved himself to be.””—Spectator. 


By the AUTHOR of “HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 
MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the Religion 


and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wii«rys, of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of ‘‘Hindu Mythology—Vedic and Puranic.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [Now ready. 
* The book is lucid in style and arrangement of topics. There is no trace of 
narrow views or illiberal prejudices in the tone of the author. He has madea 
solid and valuable contribution to knowledge.” —Scotsman. 


By AUTHOR of “ The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.” 
WOODLAND TALES. By Julius Stinde. Translated by 


ELLIs WricHT. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ConTENnTS:—Aunt Juliana.—His Stupid 
Times Ten Years.—Bello.—Princess Goldhair, 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 1s 4d. 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH :—Abraham Lincoln: a History. John G. Nicolay and 
Colonel Hay, his private Secretaries. Illustrated.—The Cathedral Churches of 
England. Mrs. L. Van Rensselaer.—Camping-Out in California. J. R. G. 
Hassard. Ilustrated.—Grande Pointe. G. W. Cable. Ilustrated.—Composite 
Photography. J. T. Stoddard. Ilustrated.—The Hundredth Man. Frank R. 
Stockton.— Faith-Healing. J. M. Buckley.—The Clock of the Universe. George 
MacDonald.—Coinage of the Greeks. W. J. Stillman. Illustrated.—The White 
Man of the New South. Wilber Fisk Tillett.—By the Waters of Babylon. Emma 
Lazarns.—Recollections of the Secretary Stanton. Frontispiece.—In the Lane. 
John Vance Cheney.—Topics of the Time.—Open Letters.—Bric-a-Brac. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Price 1s Monthly. 

ConTENTS FOR MARCH :—The Boyhood of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Riding.—Jacqueline of Holland, E. 8. Brooks. 
F.C. Baylor, Illustrated.—Jenny’s Boarding House. Jas, Otis. Ilustrated.— 
A New Leaf from Wachington’s Boy Life. Wm. F. Carne. Illustrated.—St. 
Nicholas Dog Stories. XXIII. O. W. Wood.—Maggie Grey’s Bird. Frank 
Bellew.—The Brownie’s Friendly Turn. Palmer Cox. Illustrated.—The Story 
of Grumble-Tone. E, W. Wheeler; &c. 


Wife.—Brother Johanniz.—Three 


W. #H. 
Illustrated.—Juan and Juanita. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








Just published, price 1s (by post, thirteenpence). 
| UCIFER’S ORATION to the INFERNALS 
RELIGION and MORALS. 
London: WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


LADIES! 
“ When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil ”"— 
then send for Patterns, post-free, of the 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


For, says the Queen, patriotism and content go hand-in-hand in wearing them. 


OUR NEW SPRING GOODS 2c NOW IN THE LOOMS, ana, 


embracing as they do, a charming 

variety of all the most fashionable materials, LADIES should NOT 

FAIL to send for Patterns, before MAKING THEIR PURCHASES 

ELSEWHERE, 

PATTERNS of our new Spring Goods will be ready beginning of 
March, and will be forwarded in PRIORITY of APPLICATION, 


SILKS —To meet the COMING DEMAND for SILKS, Messrs. H. P. and 
=_—aemen 0.8 Succrs. have made arrangements with a LEADING MAND- 
FAOTURER in FRANCE to supply them with FOUR qualities of 
BLACK SILK, each yard of which will be marked with the name 
of **THE DARLINGTON PURK SILK,” as a guarantee of its 


absolute purity ‘and durahility. Pa i TERNS, post-free, 
LACE CURTAINS.—Pbhotographs of these, post-free. All sizes, of ex- 


traordinarily good value, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent, post-free, to any address. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all Parcels, and any article changed within 7 days, 
HENRY PEASE AND CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The MILLS, DARLINGTON, 
Established in 1752, 
Sole Mukers of the Celebrated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal 
Cashmeres, 


on 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C08 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” 


“SHE,” &c. 
NOTICE.—The Publication of Mr. RIDER 
HAGGARD’S New Story, ** JESS,” is 


postponed until MARCH 3rd. 


C) 


ISSUED WITH THE APPROVAL OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


NOTICE.—The Pocket Volume of POEMS BY MRS. 


BROWNING, uniform with the Pocket Edition of W. M. 
Thackeray’s Works, is ready THIS DAY, in half-cloth, with cut 


or uncut edges, price ONE SHILLING. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, Xc. 


1 vol. 
Further Volumes will be issued Monthly until the Completion of the Edition. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, 9s. 


PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN PEOPLE 


of IMPORTANCE in their DAY. To wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel 
Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard 
de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo 
and the Fates. Concluded by another between John Fast and his Friends. 
By Ropert BROWNING. 


Ready this day, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 45. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


Contents :—The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of “John Herring,” 
** Mehalah,” &. Chaps. 10-14.—The NATIONALSPORTS of CANADA.—The 
DISAPPEARANCE of BATHURST.—MICHEL BARON.—The WHITE 
LADY of the HOHENZOLLERNS.—In the SPRING.—JESS. By H, Riper 
HaaGarp, Author of ** King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chaps, 30-32. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


for MARCH. Edited by Frank Harris. 


Tue PRESENT PosiTION OF EvROPEAN Pouitics.—III. Russia. 

WEALTH AND THE WoREING CiassEs. By W. H. Mallock. 

Our Task In BurMAH. By “ Conservative.” 

a oe INsTITUTE: WHAT IS PRACTICALLY WANTED. By Kenric B. 

urray. 

A Fresu FIfLD FOR THE SPORTSMAN, (With Map of Alaska.) By H. W. 
Seton-Karr. 

VALENTINE Visconti. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 

Tue Case FOR FREE Epvucation. By E. North Buxton. 

FRENCH AGGRESSION IN MADAGASCAR. By the Malagasy Ambassador. 

THEOLOGY UNDER ITS CHANGED ConpITIONS. By Hon. and Rey. Canon 
Fremantle. 

THE CANADIAN FISHFRIES Dispute. By Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 

Verpi’s “Oreiio.” By H. Satherland Edwards, 

On “THE CHEss MASTERS OF THE Day:” A Protest. By H. E. Bird. 

‘THANKS FROM THE HOUSE OF SHELTER. 











Colonel FRANK RUSSELL. 


The MEMOIR of the EARL of PETER- 


BOROUGH. By Colonel Frank RussELL, Royal Dragoons. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with Illustrations. [Neat week. 





Cc. T. 8S. BIRCH REYNARDSON. 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By 
C, T. 8. Birch Reynarpson, Author of “‘ Down the Road.” ith numerous 
L.lustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 12s, [This day. 





ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio 


GaLLENGA, Anthor of “ South America,” &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
[This day. 


W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 


MUSIC and MANNERS: 


demy 8vo, 30s. LThis day. 





RALPH IRON, 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Ra pu Iron (Olive Schreiner). A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 23. 
(Neat week, 


The 


The Wonderful Adventures of Waso- | 


Recent Lifeboat Work, 





LEISURE HOUR for 


contains :— 


MARCH 


FRrONTISPIECE—ROMAN SHEPHERDS. 


“Something to his Advantage.” By T.| The First Royal Regiment of Foot 


- With Taeations, 
amous Hoaxes. By James M 
| In the Wilds of the West Riding” By 


8. Millington, Author of “‘ By Hook or 
——,: &c. Illustrated by F. 





Centenarians, | Gilbert S. Macquoid. TI 
A Cruise in a House-Boat. By W. H. | Donnybrook Faire Tintratea 


| The Little Bird. 


oot. 
Abraham Lincoln as he appeared to The Lesson of the Stars, 


Men of his Time. By Richard Lovett. | Lord Iddesleigh. With P i 

bi By Lieut. M. Kataoka, Auth | wAntoeraph. Soi 

ioye. By Lieut. M. Kataoka, Author | Notes on Current Sci ‘ 

of the ‘Japanese Rip Van Winkle,” | aud Discovery : Lighthowee Tom 

&c. Illustrated. | ments—Klectric Glow Lam i ; 
By W. J.| Sea Photography—Forms | Clouds 

and their Origin—The Moon from the 





Gordon. 


A Friend's Hand in Mine, Lads, By | Natal Observatory—Submarine Boat. 


Frederick Langbridge. | ing — Earthquake Recorders — Oy. 


The ‘‘Deaf and Dumb.” A satus! clones and Anti-Cyclones, 


ment Inquiry. Varieties. 
London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. Order of any Newsagent, 





What “ The Life that now is ’’ Owes to 


Parting of Jacob and Rebekah. From 


God’s Child. By Mrs. Mayo. 
‘The Father of Lights.’’ By the Rev. 


Personal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatty-Krinaston. 2 vols, 


$$$. 


ence Monthly. One Penny Weekly, 


SUNDAY at HOME for MARCH contains :-— 


Barbara’s Brothers. By Evelyn Everett ) The Hymn-Writers of Wales and their 


Green. Hymns,—III. Morgan Rhys—Davi 
bag gong) Griffiths, “x the 
Missions. By Professor T. Harwood ov. Hae Ehvet Lewis. 
\ Hospitals and Hospital Work.— 
Pattison, D.D. First Patient. my Mrs, ee * 


Jacob: a Study of Character. By the | Munkacsy’s ‘ Milton. 


Bible Notes and Queries, 

Thomas Elwood. 

The Swedish King’s Page. By Crona 
Temple. 


Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D. 


the Painting by Rédolphe Amoedo, 


Anne Gentle: a Sketch in Black and | Winkles. By Ruth Lamb. 
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Scotland of Mary Stuart. A History. By Joun SKELTON, LL D., Author of 
the Essays of ‘Shirley.’’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 

** We have here a most picturesque and delightful instalment of history in the 
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«Mr. Skelton’s volume is the first instalment of what will be a great work, and, 
if it goes on as it has begun, a very fascinating one. This admirable volume is 
replete with fresh interest from the first page to the last.”"—Professor Story, in 
the Scottish Church. 4 
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—Scotsman. 
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the most prejudiced.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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F.R.G.S.L, &c. Sixth Edition, with Corrections for 1887, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at 
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Candidates. By W. K. Datateisu, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 
Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. | EXETER. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
Lortiz, With 3 Maps. With 4 Maps, 
BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
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GEORGE CANNING. By Frank | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 
H, Hit, By H. D. Trar.y. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Admiral BLAKE. By Davin 
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SEBOROUGH. By Guonck) Rat EIGH. By Epmuxp Gosse. 


STEELE. By Austin Donson. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps. 
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Edited by the Rey. Canon CREIGHTON, Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in| The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


OTHER LANDS, By the Rev. H. inthe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
W. Tucker, M.A, By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 
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. of OXFORD. By the Hon. G, C, 
TION in ENGLAND. By the Rev. Broprick, D.0,L., Warden of 
Grorae G. Perry, M.A. Merton College. 

The CHURCH of the EARLY FATHERS. By ALrFrep Prummer, 
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Archer, Dobson. 
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My BOY HOBBIE, O! By Lord Byron. 

Lord BYRON’S OPINION of SOUTHEY and DISRAELI. 

By CAR and COW-CATCHER.—(Conclusion.) By Lady Macponatp. 


HINTS on the EDUCATION of the EYE and FINGER. By 
James Nasmytu, 
A J.P.’s VIEW of COUNTY GOVERNMENT. By WILFRED 


CRIPPS. 
UNDER CHLOROFORM. By Mrs. Bisnop (Miss Bird). 
A TERRIBLE NIGHT. By Anpr&ée Horr, 
LOST in the BACKWOODS. By Sir Epmunp Henperson. 
On FOUNDATIONS. By S. Bartne-Goucp. 
TURKEY and the PROPHETS. 
The JOY of LIVING. By Grant ALLEN. 
Major LAWRENCE. By Hon. Emity Law ess. 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to KAMSCHATKA 
and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa, Liu-kiu, and the Islands of 
the Malay gy FY By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.A, (Cantab,), F.L.S., 
F.Zoologic.Soc, F.R.G.8S., &c. With Maps and 150 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
medinm 8vo, 42s. 

“Tt would be difficult to find a more attractive Christmas gift. It is sump- 
tuously got-up and lavishly illustrated; while the numerous maps and charts of 
comparatively unfamiliar lands and waters give it serious geographical value. 
The woodcuts of —- selected from innumerable photographs taken during 
the voyage, are admirable for the care as for the delicacy of their execution...... 
But when our readers refer to the volumes for themselves they will be rewarded 
by a most varied narrative of travel.””—Times. 

“‘ Here is a work of which British enterprise, British art and science, may well 
be proud, for all three have combined in the production of a book of travel in some 
respects almost unrivalled in the rich record of British exploration,”—Academy. 


The GROWTH of FREEDOM in the BALKAN 
PENINSULA. Notes of a Traveller in Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece, with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the People. By 
JAMES GEORGE MINCHIN, late First Consul-General of Servia in London. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d, 

“ Apart from its substantial value as a faithful account of the Bulgarians and 
of the inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula generally, Mr. Minchin’s volume is 
as fresh and interesting as a book of travels written by a vivacious traveller under 
the impression of a first visit. Mr. Minchin’s book, without showing the least 
trace of what in a literary sense is called * book-making,’ is one of the best made 
books we have ever seen. It possesses a double value as a readable book and a 
book of reference.””—St. James's Gazette. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late 
ABRAHAM HAYWARD, Q.C. From 1834 to 1884, With an Account of his 
Early Life. By Henry E, CaRuiste. Crown 8vo, 24°, 

** This collection of Mr. Hayward’s miscellaneous letters is rich in a rare variety 
of interest. They reveal Hayward himself very graphically to those who read 
carefully between the lines ; and they throw much new light on the best-known 
men and women, on the society, the manners, and the most remarkable events of 
fifty memorable — that were singularly full of excitement, But, of all the 
persons presented to us in the wide range of the correspondence, Hayward himself 
was one of the most extraordinary.”’—Times. 

“ Fascinating volumes...... For half-a-century Mr. Hayward knew nearly every 
one in London who was worth knowing, and went wherever people wished to go. 
His own dinners in the Temple were famous, and he frequented the dinner-tables 
of others.”—Daily News, 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for a Practical 


Policy of “ Ireland for the Irish.’”” By Rosert Dennis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ConTENTs :—Depression and its Causes—Corn and other Food Crops—Live 
and Dead Meat—The Butter Trade—The Fisheries—Plants Used in Manufactures 
—Mines and Quarries—Timber and Peat—Textile and Leather Trades—Pottery, 
Glass, Metal Working, &.—Paper and Flour Mills—A Group of Minor Trades— 
en Industries—Land Improvement—Motive Power and Machinery—The 
Irish Railways—The Financial System, &c. 

Extract from a Letter from Mr. Bricut to Mr, Ropert Dennis :— 

“T thank yoa for sending me your volume on ‘ Industrial Ireland.’ I have 
read it with much interest, and wish it could be read in every household in 
Ireland....,.Industry has no chance in the turmoil of revolution, and so long as 
the Irish tenantry are influenced and misled by a conspiracy whose main objects 
are to plunder the landowners and to excite a bitter hatred of England I see little 
hope of improvement in the condition of the country. I hope your volume may 
be widely read in Ireland. It will excite much thought, and can only do good,.’* 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The Italian Schools. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by the late Sir CoarLes 
L. EasTiake, R A, New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part 
Rewritten, soas to incorporate the Results of all the most Recent Discoveries. 
By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 200 Illnstrations, 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 39s, 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the EAST. By 
the late Hon. Mountstuart Etpuinstone. Being a Continuation of his 
“ History of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods,” Edited by 
Sir Epwarp CoLEBROOKE, Bart. With Maps, 8vo, 15s, 
“No serious student of English or British history could have failed...... to 
recognise the solid value of this remarkable, clear, succinct, and trustworthy 
history.’—Scotsman, 


SELECTIONS from the PAPERS of the TWINING 
FAMILY. Being a Sequel to the ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Clergyman in the 
Eighteenth Century.” Edited by Ricuarp Twininc. Crown 8yvo, 93. 

“They are interesting throughout.’’—Scotsman. 
“The volume has much interesting and readable matter.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


SOME VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. By William 
SressinaG, late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 

** A book......readable, interesting, and valuable...... But that his life [Cobbett’s} 
and writings are well worthy of study no one will doubt who reads this fascinating 
a and all the others in the book either equal or approach it in excellence.”— 

cotsman. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. By A. V. 
Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Fellow of All Souls’, and Vinerian Pro- 
fessor of English Law at Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“*Professor Dicey’s exhaustive case against Home-rule for Ireland makes its 
appearance opportunely...... He treats his subject judicially, and froma dispas- 
sionate standpoint...... e states with singular candour and precision the strongest 
arguments of English supporters of Home-rule...... We especially recommend his 
work to the amateur Home-ruler.”—Times. 


The ETON HORACE. Part I, The Odes and Epodes. 
With Notes to the Odes. Book I. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

As it is considered desirable that the Notes should be used only in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, and not in the class, they are bound up separate from the text. 
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Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SERVICE of MAN: an Essay towards 
the Religion of the Future. By James CoTrer Morison. 

* A very vigorous book, which will make a sensation, and a sensation cf ahighly 
complicated kind.”"—Spectator. 

“ The book deals with some of the profoundest problems of the time, and ina 
tone befitting the gravity of the themes,’’—Athenwum, : 

“The practical object of Mr. Cotter Morison’s book is to obtain the recognition 
of the fact that the highest spiritual life of men and women is a life of daty 
towards mankind,”—VERNON LEE, in the Academy. ; 

* Tt is eloquent with an eloquence which reminds us of Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of 

ism,’ and illustrated with historical allusions worthy of Buckle.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “The POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA.” 


BUDDHISM in CHRISTENDOM: or, Jesus 


the Essene, By Artuur Litiurs, Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


JOB and SOLOMON; or, the Wisdom of the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. Canon Cueyrne, D.D. 

* Professor Cheyne has given us one more masterpiece of biblical exegesis which 
makes him facile princeps of modern critics of the Old Testament. It gives in- 
struction on every page, and leaves us with deepened insight at the end of every 
chapter.”—Jewish Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


SEVEN, the SACRED NUMBER: its Use 


in Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticism, With a Chapter on the 
Bible and Science. By RicHarD SAMUELL, 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


A 
The TEMPLE of HUMANITY; and other 
Sermons. By H. N. Grimey, M.A., Rector of Norton, Suffolk, Author of 
“* Tremadoc Sermons.” 
“Mr. Grimley is already favourably known to the sermon-read ng public, and 
this new volume will no donbt sustain and increase his reputation. These sermons 
are entirely frees from clap-trap or affectation of any sort.”’—Scotsman. 


Cc 
FORGIVENESS ; By 
the Rev. R. H. CHAR Les, 
“‘The principal portion consists of a series of five sermons, which gives the 
title to the book. These are remarkable for great depth and originality of 
thought, as well as for power of cxpositiou.”"—John Bull. 


rown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


and other Sermons. 


Crown 8vyo, 43 6¢ 


REFORM..of- the CHURCH ESTABLISH- 


MENT... The Natien’s Rights and Needs, By H. OC. Wurrr. 


: s . Demy 8vo, 1s. 
The ORIGIN of WORSHIP, and _ the 
Genesis of Belief. A se ig? read before the Croydon Socratic Society, on 
December 8th, 1886, By J. H. Mitcurner, F.R.AS. 


Crown Syo, 6°. 
CONVENTIONAL CANT : its Results and 


Remedy. By Sipyey WHITMAN. 

“ An elaborate and pungent attack on the hypocrisy, the weakness, the tinsel, 
the veiled selfishness, and the sham enthusiasm that enter so largely into the 
ordinary working of our social institutions...... Mr? Whitman's criticisms and 
denunciations are characterised both by force and by piquancy,”’—Scotsinan. 

“This book bristles with wit, sarcasm, and knowledge of the subject.”— 
Cologne Gazette, 3 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 64; paper covers, ke. 


HOW the UNION was CARREED. By J. 


G. Swirt MscNer, M.P. 
Demy 8v. 


REPORT on the PRESENT STATE of the 


IRISH LAND QUESTION. By a Lanp VALUER, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


> r . 
The ILIAD of HOMER. A Translation 
(with Greek Text). By J. G. Convery, British Resident at Hyderabad. 

“The Greek text printed face to face with his version has made what is dis- 
tinctly the best blank-verse translation of the Iiiad the most useful for students 
of all sorts and ccnditions.’”’—Spectator. 

“Equally acceptable to the scholar who loves a translation, the beginner who 
requires one, and the English reader who wishes to know something of Homer 
without acquiring Greek.’’—Academy. 


2 vols. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 12s ; vellum, 153. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


(Tue ParcHMENT LIBRARY. 
Crown 8yo, 53. 


SERBELLONI. By J. W. Givpart-Suirn. 


“* Written in the elegant and melodions verse that assigns to their author an 
especial place among contemporary poets.”’—Morning Post. 

** This last volume shows no diminution in his store of imagery or his felicity of 
versification.’’—Scotsman, 

“‘A remarkable poem. We almost venture to predict that in days to come it 
will be as intimately associated with the Lake cf Como as the poems of Words- 
worth are with Windermere. Most assuredly in ‘Serbelloni’ we have a poem 
which will pass into our language and literature.”—Scottish News. 


Mr. CLIFFORD HARRISON’S NEW VOLUME. 


In HOURS of LEISURE. Verses 


Recitations. By Ciirrorp Harrison. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MELILOT. By 


and 


mall crown 8vo, 3s 6". 


Francis Prevost. 





SECOND EDITION. 


+ 
NATURAL CAUSES and SUPERNATURAL 
3 bcm By Henry Maupstty, M.D. Crown 8vo, 63. 
races our ideas of the supernatural to tw —- 
sound mind in error or wells am tony aaa the hall sclaabien Of reparations of the 
oT — ao admirably stated.”—Saturday Review, ae 
Pia. audsley is one of the most agreeable of our essayiste,”°—Pall Mail 
‘* His comments on some of the ular delusions, both of 
the past, are bright and trenchant y great mass of loteresting talon “ 
scattered among the pages of his book.’—S¢. James's Gazette, =o 


Crown 8ro,. 53. 


ANATOMY and. PHYSIOLOGY in CHAR. 


ACTER: an Inquiry into the Anatomical Conformatio a 
of some of its Varieties. With a Chapter on Physiology pay apy 
in Education, Vocation, Morals, and Progress, 





ffairs— 
By. Furweavx JoRDAs, 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s, 


The GEOGRAPHICAL and GEOLOGICAL 


Professor of In-* 


DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. By Aycrio Herprin, 
vertebrate Paleontology at the Academy of Natural Scienees of Philadelphia 
(Tue INTERNATIONAL ScIENTIFIC SERIES, ‘ 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


The LOYAL KARENS of BURMA. By 


Dona.p Mackenzie Smeaton, M.A., Bengal Civil Service. 
‘*Comprises a prefatory chapter, wherein is set forth the why a 
of Karen loyalty, and an interesting sketch of the history, custoun, ta Aeneas 
speech of the Karens, compiled from observations of the author during five years’ 
civil service in ] Mr. Smeaton’s introduction throws a vivid side- 
light on the complexity of the Burmese question, and the difficulties of ad. 
ministration.’’—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY TURKISH 


GRAMMAR. By Cuartes James Tarnrina, M.A., Assistant-Jud 
Supreme Consular Court for the Levant, ‘ aa cee 
“The ever-increasing number of persons, such as naval officers, mercha 

temporary residents in Turkey, or even simple tonrists, who, without wee 
wish or the leisure to plunge deeply into the Arcanus of Turkish literature, are 
yet desirous of acquiring sufficient knowledge for colloquial purposes, make the 
existence of an elementary treatise particularly desirable. This want Mr. 
Tarring kas endeavoured to meet by his valuable essdy.’—United Service Gazette, 


Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


HOME EDUCATION: a Course of Lectures 


toLadies. Delivered in Bradford in the Winter of 1885-1886, By Cuartortr 
M. Mason, sometimo Lecturer on Education and Teacher of Human Physiology 
at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 

** Not many books on the training of the young contain so much good sense and 
sobriety of judgment as ‘Home Education.’ The author has a ee firm 
grasp of an important subject, and her book has definite practical value.’ —Satur- 

lay Review, 

“The book is one to be read and digested by parents, and it has our cordial 
commendation.’’—Queen, 


The INTRODUCTION to HEGEL'S PHILO. 


SOPHY of FINE ART. Translated from the German, with Notes and Pre. 
fatory Essay, by BERNARD BosanQuet, M.A, 

“A piece of work which is as admirably executed as it is important....,.It is 

not extravagant to say that the publication of this preface in an English form is 
an event of real moment.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


The LIFE of WORDS as the SYMBOLS 


of IDEAS. By Arsine DarmestTeTeR, Professor of the History of the 
French Language and of Old French Literature at the Sorbonne, 

‘* From the first page to the last it is a chain of reasoning of which it is im- 
portant not to lose a single link......We trust M. Darmesteter’s book will be 
widely read.”—Notes and Queries, 

**We do not remember to have seen any other book which even attempts what 
M. Darmesteter has achieved, viz., an application of the laws of language in general 
to the French language in particular......Dezerves to have a wide circulation, as 
well among general readers as among professed philological students,”—Journal 
of Education. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 


POVERTY and the STATE; or, Work for 


the Unemployed. An Inquiry into the Causcs and Extent of Enforced Idleness, 
together with the Statement of a Remedy Practicable Hereand Now. By 
HERBERT V. MILLS. 
‘A most useful book. It is the work of a man who has really investigated the 
objects which he describes in a thorough spirit of inquiry.”—Guardian. 
“* His book may be cordially recommended to those who have tke welfare of the 
poor at heart.”—Graphic, 


** A popular plea for Bimetallism.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MONEY and LABOUR: an Address on the 


Currency Question, delivered at the Working Men’s Conference in the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition. By Paut F. Trpman. Crown 8vo, with Diagrams, 1s 6d. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


the WRONG PARADISE; 


In 
Stories. By AnpREW Lana. 


“Every person of taste will have read them already, if his attent‘on bas been 
called to them ; and if not, he will do so on the first a sees accom 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
’ 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S HOLIDAY; and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
“In addition to the copious imagery, felicitous phrase, and other oratorical 
characteristics, to be looked for naturally in the circumstances, they exhibit in 2 
striking degree the faculty that invests the pregnant thoughts of the past with 
fresh light and significance,”’—Saturday Review. 

“The three longer poems are of a kind which all lovers of poetry will enjoy, and 
recur to again and again in times when their ear needs raising to the appreciation 
of those higher tones of which our modern try gives us instances so few and 
far betweev. For undoubtedly the beauty of the volume is in the richness of its 
sacred poetry.’’—Spectator. 
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